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EDITORIAL 


HOW WELL DO WE KNOW HIM? 


By JOHN EVERARD DE MEYER 


HE scientist failing in a laboratory experiment studies every possible 
condition that could affect that experiment. He considers one possi- 
bility after another until he finally discovers the cause of his apparent 
failure. He could use all his skill without results if he failed to check carefully 
every element that might possibly defeat his purpose. Should he fail to 
follow that procedure all progress would cease. What about that other labora- 
tory of civilization, the school? 

A lack of knowledge of the daily life of pupils aside from their school 
activities is one of the serious problems confronting the modern educational 
system. The school has control of only a portion of the child’s day and is 
striving to build character and citizenship with very little, if any, knowledge 
of the influences that may be counteracting the school training. The problem 
is much more complex than it was a generation ago. Population is denser 
and necessitates larger schools, which means a lack of contact with home and 
community life such as early educators were able to maintain. Various excel- 
lent organizations, such as the Parent-Teacher Association are trying to fur- 
nish that contact. Unfortunately their membership is made up of parents 
unusually interested in their children’s education, who are bound to keep in 
touch with the schools. They are doing a fine piece of work but it is not far- 
reaching enough to meet all needs. Too frequently such influence fails to 
touch those cases that need most careful investigation and sympathetic han- 
dling. 

For obvious reasons the teacher with her added duties and increased 
enrollment cannot make personal contacts to the extent that her predecessor 
of a generation ago could. I wonder, however, if we are doing all that could 
be done toward knowing our children. Are we making an effort to learn all 
the facts concerning the boy or girl who fails to live up to our expectations? 
Are we scientifically analyzing all conditions that we may arrive at a solution? 
Can we do our work in the classroom successfully without investigating outside 
influences that may vitally affect our results? Do we assume that our duty 
ends with the school session? 

The school is for the child and no school can be successful that fails to 
meet all the needs of its pupils. Many a troublesome boy has been changed 
into a worth-while member of his class by an intimate knowledge of his home 
and community life and a tactful and sympathetic adjustment of the difficulties 
found. Our duties do not end with the classroom any more than does the work 
of the scientist with his experiment. The real teacher’s duties are finished 
only when she has done her utmost to learn all the facts of child life, used every 


means in her power to correct any conditions that may interfere with the 
lessons she is trying to impart. 
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The Child Jesus of Prague 


By CLAUDEL 
Translated by HENRY VAN DYKE 


It snows,—the great world must be dead,—December! 


Dear God, how good it is in this small chamber, 
While from the fireplace ruddy embers glowing, 
Their sleepy rose-lights on the wall are throwing! 
We hear the water dripping from the leads: 
High on the shelf above our white twin beds 

We see the Child, our Saviour, with His crown, 
A lovely boy clad in a kingly gown,— 

Jesus of Prague! One hand upholds the globe; 
The other stretches out his solemn robe, 

To shield the little ones who throng to Him 

For love and shelter in a world too grim. 

Facing the hearth, where flame and shadow mix, 
He stands alone like the Host within the Pyx, 

A holy presence, guarding through the night 
The poor young brother souls who trust His might. 
Soft as a breath that, silent, leaves the air, 

The Life Eternal breathes, and all may share 
Its blessing; creatures harmless and naive 

All kinds of comfort from that Life receive. 
We’re safe! Our brother Jesus Christ is here; 
And where He is no evil can come near. 

He’s ours! And all these pretty things and good,— 
The marvelous doll, the sturdy horse of wood, 
Are in their corner with the woolly sheep,— 
Jesus, and these are ours, and ours to keep! 
Curtains are drawn; now let us go to sleep. 

Far down below, one hardly can tell where, 

A distant clock chimes through the snowy air; 
Warm in his little bed the drowsy boy 
Nestles and snuggles, comprehends with joy 
That he’s asleep and Some One that he loves 

Is near. He murmurs; one bare arm he shoves 
Out of the blanket, stirs as if to make 

An end of slumber,—but he cannot wake. 


—Courtesy, The Forum and Henry van Dyke. 
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By Jesst& WILLCOXx SMITH. 


|HAT artists prefer always to paint pretty 
«| children is an idea prevalent among many 
people. Parents, even, seldom think of 
having a portrait painted of any but 
a beautiful child. But beauty, mere 
beauty, in a child, is to my mind too apt to be 
doll-like. I much prefer individuality, some 
quaintness of manner, or a taking characteristic 
peculiar to the child. In painting a _ portrait, 
one’s greatest difficulty is overcome if one can 
discover such qualities 
and fix them on canvas. 
You then find you have a 
soul behind the big child 


As I Know Children 


Jessie Willcox Smith’s art makes the 
most winsome and natural type of childhood 


Painting ‘Them 


Told to Marion F. NIcCKELL 


imagination if she moved. Such a lifeless, spirit- 
less child was no use to me. I would rather 
have had her handling everything in the room, and 
asking a million questions as they usually do. 


In despair, I finally opened my studio door 
on to the sunny outdoors, with its garden in the 
distance. ‘‘Go and play,’ I told her. ‘Forget 
that you have come to pose.” 

After that I borrowed my friends’ children, 
and got thém interested 
in pretending they were 
the different characters 
in the story I was illus- 


eyes that look at you so live on canvas. Properly nourished, these trating. While they 
solemnly and _ seriously. pictured children are, sensibly dressed, were having a beautiful ° 
People often ask me, suitably happy, with just enough allure time, acting out their 
“Why don’t you make for their imaginations in garden, wood, creations, I was able to 
your children pretty?” and seashore. We are sure their sleep is catch fleeting glimpses of 
And I always answer, dreamless; that they speak with joyous what I wanted. It was 
“Because all children are voices. natural. As soon as a 


not perfect in feature. 
I try tomake themas I see 


them, and sweetness— 
even mischievousness— 


appeal to me more than 
beauty.”’ 
How do I manage to 


How Miss Smith has created a lasting 
art in child portraiture, the great patience, 
love, and insight that have enabled her to 
achieve these paintings which so successfully 
interpret to fathers and mothers the best 
ideals for American childhood are told in 
the following interview. 


child knows he is posing, 
he becomes stiff and self- 
conscious. And that is 
the end of everything. 
Of course, trying to draw 
children in full action has 


It is interesting to its difficulties. But with 


keep roun children learn that Jessie Willcox Smith brought considerable - knowledge 
. . . . 

quiet long enough to the experience of kindergarten training of the anatomy of a 
paint them? Well, the and practice to her work. . child, and a_ trained 


fact is that I have never 

yet been able to get little 

* children to “hold a pose,” except on one occasion, 
when I hired a small girl of five years from a 
family that made “posing for artists’? a busi- 
ness. They could supply all ages, from babies 
to grandmothers. A wonderful family, that. 
This little girl was to pose for one of the illustra- 
tions for ‘The Princess and the Goblin.” I 
first told her the story, as I always do, to create 
an interest. Then I put her in the pose desired. 
There she stood, not moving a muscle or wink- 
ing an eyelid, but in a perfectly mechanical way, 
all interest, all spontaneity gone. She looked 
frightened, wan, and old. She had been trained 
to hold a pose, and she did it. I fear a severe 


punishment Joomed in the background of her 


memory for poses and 
actions, plus a_sketch- 

book, I somehow am able to get what I want. 
Posing a child for a portrait is quite another 
matter, and takes different handling. While an 
illustration for a story often calls for action in 
the pose, a portrait, in which the likeness is the 
essential characteristic, demands that the child 
be quiet. The only way to accomplish this 
and still have him look at you is to tell him stories. 
In my younger days, I could tell thrilling 
fairy tales, and paint at the same time. But I 
find now that either the story or the painting 
stops without my knowing it, generally the story, 
and I am recalled from the absorbing question 
of color, values, and light, by a little voice saying, 


“And what happened then?” Children of five 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD AND PEGGOTY BY THE PARLOR FIRE 


Copyright. Charles Scribner's Sons 


years will listen very well to stories read to them, 
but at three years the stories must be told and 
dramatized in a way to hold their attention. 
The fact that I am painting him does not inter- 
est a child under five years in the least. After 
that age he takes considerable notice, and often 
makes very intelligent remarks. By the time 
he is seven or eight years old, he is trying to help 
and wanting to look at the canvas every few 
moments. 

I have often observed that a child of two or 
three years has no idea what he looks like. I 
will point to my painting, and ask him, “Who 
is it?”’ and he is utterly blank. But his brother 
can tell you at once whom I am painting. The 
shy child gives me no difficulty. He is quiet, 


and often very appealing. The restless child 
can be managed if you can attract his interest. 
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Doing this is really the vital thing with 
all of them, holding their interest so that 
they forget to be either shy, or restless, 
boisterous, or wilful. 

The stubborn child is perhaps the most 
difficult. When he persistently presents 
to me the back of his head, and nothing 
that I can do will make him turn around, 
I decide that I am too busy to discipline 
him; that this is his mother’s prerogative. 
His portrait is not painted. Some chil- 
dren are just contrary. If they know I 
want them to look in a certain direction, 
that is the one spot they will avoid. 
Or if I ask them to keep the head still, 
while I am painting the eyes, the head 
immediately begins to turn and wag. 
Then I say, ‘“Now, John, I am going to 
paint your shoes, so please keep your 
feet still,” and as the feet begin to swing, 
I have a good chance to paint the head, 
which is now at rest. 

Once a sitting had been arranged for 
a boy of four years, a high-strung, excit- 
able child. He arrived at the appointed 
hour, accompanied by his mother, his 
aunt, a nurse, and his older brother. 
Bringing up the rear was the chauffeur, 
his arms full of new toys, shining and 
mechanical, that went top-speed all 
over the studio floor. I looked aghast 
at the cavaleade. The child to be 
painted was already down on the floor, 
flushed with excitement and starting off 
the toys. The other boy was shouting 
loudly as he commanded my model what 
to do. There was no question in my 
mind what todo! I looked at the young 
mother who had brought all these things 
and people to help in entertaining the 
boy. She seemed, in her little short 
skirt, like an older sister of the children. 

‘Please take all these toys away,” I said. “I 
would like everyone to leave, except the child 
and his nurse.”’ It took some time to get him 
over his disappointment, as he saw his toys 
going away. But his nurse was a wise and a 
sensible woman, and we soon had him sitting 
quietly, listening to a fairy tale. 

On another occasion, I was asked to paint a 
little boy of about two or three years. His 
mother wanted him on his kiddy-car, to which 
he was devoted. She said he would sit on it by 
the hour. No trouble at all. She was perfectly 
right. But in order to keep him there, the 
kiddy-car had to be in motion. If it was still 
for half a minute, he got right’off. So I cleared a 
big space in the studio, and settled myself with 
my easel in its center. I put a large chalk mark 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The Babyhood 


Survey 
in New Russia 


By Vera FepiaEvsky, Director Preschool and Kindergarten Methods, Pedagogical Technicum, Moscow 


B—| HE department of mother and baby welfare 
s| Was inaugurated in New Russia in Novem- 
ber, 1917. Its aim is the nurture of child- 
hood from the embryonic life of the infant 
as far, as, and through, the nursery in 
preparation for school and community life. The 
department functions widely and includes the 
organization of many branches 
such as: consultations for pro- 
spective mothers, obstetrical 
clinics, consultations in infant 
feeding, legal advice concern- 
ing the rights of a mother, 
hospitals for children infected 
with venereal diseases and 
tuberculosis, milk kitchens 
and distribution of food for 
different parts of the town, 
nurseries and baby-homes for 
the borders of factory towns, 
and summer creches in 
villages. 

There is also the organiza- 
tion of temporary and perma- 
nent welfare exhibits and 
lectures about public health 
and on educational problems. 
Books and pamphlets con- 
cerning infant welfare are 
published. Supervision of 
child life in different parts of 
the cities is made by trained 
nurses, and children from the 
baby-homes are taken into private families for a 
certain period of time. 

It must be said however that this work is only 
beginning; it is a plan which must be realized. 
But child health and preschool work, as repre- 
sented by the nursery school, are recognized to be 
of state importance in Russia and now begin 
to show progress. 


There were in Soviet Russia in 1926: 
In Russian In Union of 
Socialistic Federative Soviet Social- 
Soviet Republic istic Republics 


Day nurseries 603 739 
Homes for mothers and 
babies 94 104 


Baby-homes for children 


under three years 287 439 
Consultations for babies in 

cities and in towns 390 585 
Consultations for mothers 

in cities and in towns’ 199 281 
Consultations in villages 128 317 


THE CRECHE OF A MODERN TEXTILE FACTORY. AN EXAMPLE OF MANY 
NURSERY SCHOOLS FOR THE CHILDREN OF WORKERS 


Legal Service 122 140 


In addition there were many child welfare 
exhibits. 

There were also temporary summer day nurs- 
eries in villages. 


Their growth is as follows: 


Year Summer Day Nurseries 
1922 125 
1923 209 
1924 524 
1925 2368 
1926 3500 


The lowering of the child death rate in Moscow 
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MOTHER AND CHILD CONSULTATION CLINIC, MOSCOW 


is proportionate to the growth of this nursery 
movement. The percentage of mortality among 
children under a year can be seen in the following 
table: 


Year Percentage of Mortality 
1913 28 
1924 17 
1925-1926 13 


Moscow maintains an experimental State Insti- 
tute of motherhood and babyhood survey which 
includes: a creche-nursery school for home-living 
children, two clinics for normal children under a 
year old, a 
boarding nurs- 
ery. school, 
clinics for ill 
children, a 
milk station, 
a baby clinic, 
a school for 
mothers, a 
training 
school for 
visiting 
nurses, and 
the service 
centers for 
mothers, 
health, legal, 
obstetrical, 
and child care, 
included in 
the general or- 
ganization of 
Russia’s  pre- 
school pro- 
gram. 


- 


Through this service a woman may 
have guidance from the time of her 
pregnancy, in the clinic, and in the 
school for mothers where she may 
study personal hygiene, the care of a 
baby, and the pedagogy of early 
childhood. Having completed the 
work in the school for mothers, she 
has the privilege of free care during 
her confinement in the obstetrical 
hospital of the department. She 
has also the privilege of free medical 
advice concerning her baby. In case 
of sickness her child is eared for in 
the hospital of the department 
without charge. 


THE day nurseries of the City of 
Moscow are shelters; their aim is to 
give intelligent care to children whose 
mothers are in factories. The two 
ereche-nursery schools of the department, for 
boarders and home-living children respectively, 
are experimental institutions having a scientific 
aim, that of studying the psychology and the 
physiology of the baby. Therefore the number of 
attending children is limited to thirty-five boarders 
and forty home-living babies. For purposes of 
presenting the preschool practice in Russia today, 
we may open the door of the State nursery-school 
for home-living babies in Moscow. 

Here are forty children from two months to 
three years old, who are distributed among four 
groups. ‘Two groups contain nursing babies, one 


CHILDREN’S FIRST AID CLASS 
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group the toddlers, 
and one group the 
eldest babies. These 
are the children of 
laundresses, of 
guards, cooks, and 
other persons em- 
ployed in the Insti- 
tute. The equip- 
ment is selected to 
fit the different ages 
of the babies and 
satisfy the demands 
of modern science. 
The school: is quite 
hygienic, the floors 
being washed twice 
daily and all the 
rooms aerated 
quently. The princi- 
pal feature of this 
creche-nursery 
school is educational 
training of children 
which begins with the nee 
nursing babies, of two — ee 
months old. Peda- 
gogical work is done 
with their mothers. 

Every morning the nursery children are care- 
fully examined. The mother is asked how the 
baby has slept, his temperature is taken and his 
throat examined in order that contagious diseases 
may be avoided. If a child shows any suspicious 
symptoms he is placed in an isolation room. The 
mother comes twice daily in order to nurse her 
child. Aspecial room is provided for this purpose. 
After the physical examination, the older children 
are dressed in play gowns, the nursery teachers 
giving instruction in self-help, which the mothers 
are encouraged to carry out at home. The nurs- 
ery teacher visits every family once in a period of 
two months and organizes parent-teacher meet- 
ings, when the necessity arises. 

The children remain in the nursery school from 
half past seven in the morning until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. The children of the oldest 
group are not only provided with their mid-day 
meal, but they receive also a suitable supper, which 
is taken home. 

Each group has its own program. The young- 
est children sleep three times, the middle group 
twice, and the oldest group once daily. The 
nursery beds are made of iron, the children sleep- 
ing without pillows, which is found to be more 
hygienic. Every child has a bag where his clothes 
are put during the rest-time. All the children 
stay not less than one hour and a half outdoors. 
Warmly dressed, they sleep out even in winter, 


AN OLD PALACE GIVEN OVER TO PRESCHOOL WORK 


sometimes when the temperature is under thirteen 
degrees centigrade. They are given a tub bath 
weekly and are washed twice daily. The older 
children, after removing their home clothes, wash 
themselves before dressing in clothing belonging 
to the nursery school. The general plan of work 
in these three nursery groups follows: 


First Group 

These are babies from two to six months of age. 
How can any educational work with such young 
children be realized? 

First there is a strict regime to develop hygienic 
habits. This not only has a relation to health, 
but it establishes a feeling of order, so important 
in early childhood. 

Next, the choice of toys must be made carefully 
in order to adapt them to the child’s stage of 
development. The different toys are changed 
according to the age of the baby and the period of 
the day; they are displayed only for a short time, 
being placed on standards so that the children 
may touch and manipulate them, not being able 
to put them in their mouths. 

The third important point with this beginning 
nursery group is to develop the social feelings of 
the baby. In order to start the social conscious- 
ness functioning two babies are placed together in 
a sort of play cage, a box with soft borders covered 
with oilcloth. Two of these boxes are in a room 
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THE MUSEUM OF TOYS AND THE PLAY CAGES IN WHICH 


BABIES’ SOCIAL TRAINING IS STARTED 


for ten children. The placing of babies in this 
box is done systematically; the first day they do 
not remain together longer than a few seconds, 
the time being lengthened daily until a ten-minute 
period is reached. The children are put together 
several times during the day at the most suitable 
time, which is after their meals and following the 
rest hour, A nervous and slow child is placed in 
contact with a healthy, well tempered one, a pas- 
sive with an active child. As soon as one of the 
two children becomes uneasy or tired he must be 
removed from his companion. 

The good results of 
this plan are seen after 
a period of two to three 
months; slow children 
become animated, agi- 
tated ones are growing 
calmer. For the sake 
of the good influence of 
child society upon the 
psychology of the 
nursery group an 
arrangement is made 
so that a sick baby, 
having a cold perhaps, 
stays behind a glass 
screen that saves the 
other children from 
infection, but does not 
deprive the ailing one 
of the society of the 
others. 


Second Group 


Children of seven 
months to one year 
and two months are 
accepted in the middle 
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group. It must be said, however, that the 
children are transferred from one group to 
another not only on the basis of their 
chronological age, but also according to their 
mental age. It may happen sometimes 
that a poorly developed child eight months 
of age remains in the beginning group. 

Each of the two youngest groups has a 
room for every ten children and a special 
rgom where the mothers nurse their babies. 

The middle group has a sleeping room and 
a special play room. The principal task of 
the middle group is to learn how to creep 
and walk; this is the group of toddlers. 
The equipment of these rooms corresponds 
to the activities of each age. The floor is 
covered with linoleum. A low barrier is 
established in order to help children in 
gettingup. Babies are learning to overcome 
obstacles. For this purpose a ladder and a 
wooden slide are established in the play room. 
The principal toy for this age is a large ball. 
In rolling it on the floor, the children learn to 
creep. Even the smallest children become accus- 
tomed to helping themselves. Already, at the 
age of one year and two months, they begin to 
wash themselves without help. 


Third Group 


The older nursery group, from two to three 
years old, has besides a sleeping and a play room, a 
dining room, a small comfortable room for story 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE NURSERY DAY 
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telling, and a museum for toys. The 
choice of toys plays an important 
educational role at this age, therefore 
great attention is paid to the ques- 
tion of playthings. 

In the play room the children are 
usually found occupied with different 
kinds of building material of small 
and large size, or they exercise through 
riding on wooden vehicles, pushing 
wheelbarrows and small carriages. 
It is found more rational not to give 
children a superfluous quantity of 
toys, therefore a part of the play- 
things are kept behind a screen, or in 
the museum, being brought into the 
play room if needed. It has seemed 
educational to introduce as toys nat- - 
ural objects such as fruits, different 
kinds of vessels, spoons, tea boilers 
filled with cold water, baskets, shovels, 
tea trays, and other objects of this kind. But 
ordinary toys, dolls, plush bears, horses and other 
animals are also used. The musical feeling of 
the children is developed by using bells and 
cymbals. The activity instinct is guided through 
slides, toy wagons and other moving objects. 
As a didactic material, wheels are supplied, which 
the children turn with the help of a handle. 

The older children as well as the small ones have 
a ladder and a slide with the difference that theirs 


THE CURE OF A TUBERCULAR BABY 


A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL OCCUPIES A FORMER CASTLE 


are more complicated and higher. Self-help con- 
cerns now, not only the individuals but the entire 
group; from the age of two years, the children 
have their duties. These social tasks are per- 
formed during the meals. The children have four 
dining tables; the child in service puts four plates 
with bread on the table and distributes napkins. 
Although this duty is minor, it nevertheless accus- 
toms the children to responsibility . 

The rooms in the creche-nursery school are 
light, the air is fresh, the walls 
are decorated with a few fine 
pictures and with wooden models 
of various kinds of animals and 
birds, fresh flowers are standing 
in every room. There is a calm, 
hygienic, and well-arranged plan 
for each day which is reflected in 
the growth and happiness of the 
children. Those of one year and 
two months old begin to draw, 
to model and participate in musi- 
cal exercises as well as in story- 
telling. 

I must say, however, that this 
nursery school is not an average 
one, as it is an experiment and 
model in preschool education. Its 
task corresponds to that of every 
experimental institution, that of 
determining by experience the 
best conditions for children’s nor- 
mal growth. 


The illustrations used are through the courtesy of the Department of Mother and Child Welfare, Union of Socialist Soviet 


Republics. 
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HERE can be no question of the fact 
4%| that child training today presents an 
| entirely different aspect from the train- 
{| ing administered in days gone by. The 
problem has always been before the 
immediately interested parents and_ teachers, 
among whom has been only recently included 
the general public. It is obviously necessary 
to have a common basis upon which to build 
our system of child training that the child itself 
may not be confused and lose confidence in us. 

In the matter of reli- 
gious training there are 
two bases, the child and 
God. The trainer is the 
medium until such time 
as a medium may be dis- 
pensed with. The final 
aim of religious training 
is to make clear and 
direct the contact, spirit- 
ual and physical, between ence with children 
the child and its God. 
And just as every point 
in a circle has its own 
particular radius connect- 
ing it with the circle’s 
center, so each child has 
its individual approach to 
its Creator. But as in 
geometry the same laws 
cover all points on the 
circle, so the religious 
trainer finds common 
laws governing the rela- 
tionship between God and every child. Work- 
ing with a partial knowledge of these laws of 
relationship most teachers of religion of the pres- 
ent day are seeking to superimpose upon the 
child facts revealed in the religious experience 
of others. The result in many cases is that the 
child who accepts these facts revealed as a whole 
is apt to wear them as a cloak of conventionality 
without bothering to connect them with his own 
experience from within. Indeed they are apt to 
deaden the thrill of novelty with which the touch 
of God in the life of a child is generally accom- 
panied. 

To take an example from my own experience, 
when I contrast the excitement with which my 
children of the head-hunters in the Philippine 


country. 


within a _ year, 


of Religion, Yale 


The Religion of Childhood 


By J. Brerr Lanestarr, Lewis Browne, E. HERSHEY SNEATH, JOHN MARTIN 


Character training and whether religion 
shall be taught in the schools are among the 
deepest concerns of education today. To duce. 
clarify this question of the moral education 
of children AMERICAN CHILDHOOD presents 
the opinions of an authoritative and unusu- 
ally distinguished group of thinkers. 

Dr. Langstaff is a clergyman of experi- “for although I have 
the world over; he 
organized The Children’s Cathedral in this 
Lewis Browne is the author of 
“This Believing World,” a 
competition with all other books. This 
work has gone into nine large printings 
which included 20,002 
copies during the first month of publication. 
Dr. Sneath is Professor of the Philosophy For this and _ other 
University. 
Martin’s Book’ is too well known in child 
literature for its editor to need introduction. 


Islands received the Gospel story, and the com- 
placeney with which my children in a Mayfair 
parish in London would listen to God’s great 
adventure of love, I am conscious that to the 
uncivilized youngster the Gospel is in its romantic 
sense a story of old, while to the child of civiliza- 
tion it tends to be just an old story. To be sure 
the older a vintage a good story can show the 
more palatable it becomes to a child, but religion 
is more than just the story. It is the intro- 
duction of a personality. There comes the 
danger of the child hav- 
ing heard too much about 
the Person your religious 
training seeks to intro- 


“T hate you more than 
any person I know,” a 
young cousin once ‘said 
to me when I was a boy, 


never seen you before, 
my mother has so con- 
stantly been talking to 
“best seller’? in me about what an 
example you could be to 
me, that I have come to 
loath the sound of your 
name.” 

“John reasons, I would say that 
religious training in child- 
hood must therefore seek 
to introduce its pupil to 
God much as a diplomat 
in ordinary life would introduce one person to 
another. So much depends on the individual 
case. A real desire on the part of the child to 
know God, which comes in its ordinary course 
through natural religion and hero worship, is of 
first importance. Then I should say the place 
of meeting is next in importance. The desolate 
Sunday school rooms where most Christian 
children are invited to meet God would not be 
the sort of place you would arrange for the 
important meeting of two of your ordinary 
friends. 

Finally I should say that one must be sure 
first in this teaching that the child is undis- 
tractedly present, mind, body and imagination; 
and second, above all, that after due effort, each 
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religious trainer working according to his own 
revelation, the presence of God itself is made 
sure and real. For in the final analysis it is 
God Himself who makes His ways known to 
each of His children, and the teacher is merely 
the visible hand which is most efficient when 
it is most responsive to the Infinite Mind that 


directs the great school of the universe. 
—J. Brerr Lanestarr, D.D. 


“T LISTENED recently to a lesson on religion 

in a primary school in Russia. The teacher 
told a story of a small boy whose grandmother 
objected to his playing in the snow of the garden. 
‘If you wade in the cold snow, if you make snow- 
balls without your gloves on, God will punish 
you by freezing your hands.’ So the teacher 
quoted the grandmother as warning. But the 
boy did not obey her; he was without fear. 
As a result his hands became cold, and then 
frost-bitten. ‘Now God punished you,’ 
his grandmother assured him. But his older 
brother, Ivan, came to his rescue and rubbing 
snow on his hands cured the pain. ‘What,’ 
asked the teacher, ‘is the moral taught by this 
story?’ In one voice the class replied, ‘There 
is no God.’ 

“T think what the teacher really knew, and 
what was in the minds of those children was 
this: The God of childhood is quite different 
from the all-seeing, physically defined deity 
with whom we frighten our little ones, and use 
as a help in securing their unreasoning obedience 
to what we call the moral law. Children are 
born longing for something, some one to trust 
and worship. Making companions of animals, 
collecting and creating with stones, earth, and 
sticks, handling and observing with instinctive 
awe the carvings upon household furnishings 
which represent ancient images, they arrive at 
last at the beginning of all true religion of the 
young, parent worship. At. this period in the 
child’s development our great mistake in teach- 
ing religion occurs. 

“The child’s desire is for the stuff of belief, and 
for protection. Father andmother should provide 
his source of these. But instead they describe 
God to him as an eye in the dark as well as the 
day, a being enthroned in clouds, who demands 
instant and unquestioning obedience., They use 
their religious teaching as a kind of adult exhibi- 
tionism, by means of which they can establish 
their own authority, with God as the court of 
final appeal; a defensive trick, this, through 
which may be taught to their children what they 
would establish as ethical conduct. Presently 


the child discovers that there are certain ways 
of escaping the physical eye of God. 
discovers that his 


He also 
parents are fallible, and 
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‘through this knowledge the house of the spirit, 


within whose spacious walls he was born, 
crumbles, and with it dies his faith in the all- 
embracing Power for love and wisdom, which 
is our God. 

“Tt is not easy to say how we shall teach religion 
to a child. I do not believe in Bible instruction 
in the schools. I feel that only a very rare and 
understanding teacher is able to interpret the 
Bible to children. Certainly there is very small 
chance of Bible teaching resulting in what we 
define as morality. My first lapse from the 
truth came from being required in a Sunday 
school to make out a long list of the kings of 
the Old Testament. It was too much for me; 
the spelling alone was a superhuman task, and 
I looked over another boy’s shoulder and copied 
his list. 

“To go back to the child’s father, his first image 
of God. Let him be, not infallible, but subject 
to the same failings and need of protection as 
the child. He will describe the face of God less, 
employ religious instruction as his own defen- 
sive trick not at all. On the contrary, he will 
be the captain in a good fight in which the child 
is one of his soldiers, and together they will 
meet and conquer the ugly, unkind, and unbeauti- 
ful things of life. There is a reason in the soul of 
us all for the popularity of such militant hymns 
as “Onward Christian Soldiers,’ and ‘“The Son 
of God Goes Forth to War.’ Young people 
sing and feel the rhythm of the soul in these, 
with no need for adult interpretation. There 
in another necessity of belief. We must be able 
to awake every morning to a world made new 
so far as we ourselves are concerned. Aijling, 
discouraged, weary of the weather, hating the 
monotony in our lives, we are irreligious. A 
day when God marches with us is a windfall 
day, and we need to help children to have many 
such occasions. I have always felt that it was 
never the bread that mattered so much in child- 
hood, as the butter and the jam. 

“So, captained by his father or his understand- 
ing teacher, the young child is led to feel that 
there is a war on, his own personal battle between 
what he is sometimes inclined to be and do, and 
what this unfolding Power, which is God, intends 
him to be and do. This relationship continues 
until the boy and girl reaches the age of ado- 
lescence and self-determination—when the first 
skirmish is over and he or she is ready to plunge 


into the next.” An interview with Lewis BRowNE. 


| ee the writer’s judgment the supreme aim of 
the Christian religion is the establishment of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness in the heart of 
the individual and in the heart of society. This 
was the real mission of Jesus. When applied 
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to the religious education of the child, this 
means that we must establish him in right 
relations with God, with neighbor, and with self. 
That is, in love manifesting itself in righteous 
forms of conduct. It follows from this that 
we are to estab- 
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character. Let the child make his own appli- 
cation of the moral dealt with in the story. A 
graded series of religious readers by the story 
method should be provided for this purpose. 
The stories contained therein need not necessarily 


lish the child in 
the virtues that 
constitute Chris- 
tian character. 

Having thus 
determined the 
end of the reli- 
gious education 
of the child we 
must try to de- 
termine the 
means by which 
it may be real- 
ized. This may 
be done by a 
vareful study of 
the psychology 
of childhood to 
ascertain what 
are the virtues 
to be dealt with 
in this period of 
the child’s devel- 
opment—the 
virtues involved 
in his duties to 
God, to thesocial 
order andtohim- 
self. This will 
constitute the 
basis of our re- 
ligious educa- 
tional curricu- 
lum for children, 
which curricu- 
lum should, in 
the main, be as 
follows: 

First. Inour 
efforts to estab- 
lish children in 
Christian char- 
acter we should 
use a literature 
consisting of 


Of Timely Interest in 
the Magazines 


Do You Believe in Fairies ? 
By Gene Stratton-Porter, in ‘““McCall’s Magazine” for October 
“I believe in Santa Claus. The theme of Christmas is 
Divine love, and the spirit of Christmas is Santa Claus. He 
means love, generosity, laughter, and good fellowship, with 
religious faith back of it all.” 


Preschool Education as a Career 
By Patty Smith Hill, in ‘Journal of the National Education Association” for October 
‘*A new day is dawning. We are asking and demanding 
our rights to a professional training for those who have the 
care of the preschool years commensurate with opportunities 
offered those in the upper grades and secondary schools.”’ 


Bringing Up Parents 
By Dorothy Canfield, in ““McCall’s Magazine’ for November 
“I don’t know of anything which gives the observer more 
faith in the advance of universal education along honest, rea- 
sonable, intelligent lines than to look at the selected lists of 
books available to any of the thousands of organized groups of 
American fathers and mothers who are trying, for the sake of 


their children, to make a little more sense out of human 
nature and conduct.”’ 


Eliminating Guesswork from 
English Teaching 


By Dr. Howard R. Driggs, in “American Educational Digest” for October 

**Approximately 50,000 uncorrected compositions were 
drawn from pupils of twenty-four states. The children were 
not conscious of taking atest. The evidence gathered indi- 
cates rather definitely the inadequacy of elementary English 
teaching.” 


Progress in Child Development and 
Parental Education 


By Anna E. Richardson, in “Journal of Home Economics” for October 
“The returns from a questionnaire sent to colleges, day 
schools, adult classes, and part-time classes indicate active 
participation by home economists in the field of child devel- 
opment. This is true not only in community projects, but is 
even more noticeable in colleges and high schools.” 


Wil 


all biblical 
stories; other 
stories dealing 
with these vir- 
tues, especially 
if they involve 
the religious 
sanctions, may 
be profitably 
used. 

Second. These 
religious readers 
should besupple- 
mented by grad- 
ed religious song 
books embody- 
ing the same 
graded system of 
virtues, so that 
each reading 
lesson dealing 
with a_ specific 
virtue—truth 
for example— 
would be 
strengthened by 
the singing of a 
song dealing 
with the same 
virtue. 

Third. Part 
of the school ses- 
sion should be 
devoted to the 
illustration by 
the children of 
the religious 
story that con- 
stitutes theread- 
ing lesson for the 
day. This helps 
to impress the 
lesson upon the 
mind ofthechild. 

Fourth. There 


stories, each of 
which embodies 
one of the 
virtues belonging to this period. This is in 
accordance with the psychology of interest. 
Children love stories, and the moral lesson 
can be taught more effectively by this method. 
These stories should not be “preachy” in their 


should be a pro- 


this same graded 
scheme of reli- 
gious virtues that deals with “learning by doing,” 
—similar to the one used by the organization 
known as the “Knighthood of Youth.”’ Such a 
program would call for the actual practice of 
s2ach virtue with which the curriculum deals. 
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This is in accord with a sound pedagogical 
psychology. 

Having determined the aim, and formed the 
curriculum for the religious education of child- 
hood, we must determine the means by which 
the curriculum is to be put into effect. Until 
recently we have depended largely upon the 
Sunday school. However, with due respect to 
the earnestness and devotion of the workers 
in this field, when we compare the efficiency of 
the Sunday school with that of our secular 
schools, we cannot help but realize that it suffers 
by the comparison. This comparative inferiority 
might, in a large measure, be done away with 
by the organization of a week-day religious 
school whose time schedule might be adjusted 
to that of our public schools, so that the religious 
school could have the children several hours a 
week for systematic religious education at the 
hands of teachers specially trained for this kind 
of work. I venture to suggest that even Satur- 
day mornings might be utilized also for such 
instruction if the religious school provided whole- 
some outdoor exercise as a part of its pro- 
gram. 


This systematic religious school instruction 
might be supplemented by more or less systematic 
religious instruction in the home. The _ best 
means of introducing the child to a knowledge 
of God is through the conception of fatherhood; 
and as the child gains his conception of father- 
hood chiefly through the home, this institution 
can be a most effective agency in religious educa- 
tion. There should be daily family worship, and, 
if possible, some systematic religious education. 
This might be brought about by the religious 
school furnishing a program for home religious 


instruction; or by the pastors of our churches. 


establishing parenthood classes in which parents 
might be introduced to the best methods of home 
religious instruction. This is not Utopian, as 
many of our theological seminaries have estab- 
lished departments of religious education, and 
many of our young men entering the ministry 
have opportunities for fitting themselves to con- 
duct such parenthood courses. 


There is no more vital question before the 
educational world today than that of the religious 
education of childhood. As we have stated 
before, in religion we deal with the highest 
values of life—values that condition the very 


existence, as well as the welfare, of society. 
Childhood is pre-eminently the period of habit- 
formation; if we would establish the individual 
in those habits that constitute the very essence 
of character, we should begin with the child and 
adopt the most effective means for the realiza- 
—E. Hersuey Sneatu, Pu.D., LL.D. 


tion of our end. 
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HEN we ask—‘What should be the basis 

of the child’s religious training today?” 
we have questioned into a universe unsolved by 
us mere mortals. We can only do our best 
and sincerest and, oh, may our light be bright! 

Over many years of fiery interest in the child’s 
mental and moral growth I find little fault, 
for he is basically spiritual and always ready 
to take and apply spiritual truths. My fault- 
finding is with the average parent, stiffened by 
conventional thinking and handed-down habits of 
machine-made religion. So, why say much about 
the child except in his relation to parental 
influence and home suggestion? The child is 
all right and soul hungry for a joyous religion. 

Of course, religion begins at home, which is 
where it should begin, and I will add that home 
is the place where religion most often ends. 
This soul tragedy is going on before our eyes 
constantly and little is the effort made to stem 
this tide of dissolutionment so cruelly bitter to 
childhood. Church? The pastor? These are 
but supplements to what the home must be if 
our youth is to know and live religious truths. 

Children do not have to ‘‘get religion’’—they 
have it. where God put it in the beginning. Our 
care should be to live so that they do not lose it 
when looking on us who are the only example 
they have to go by. They naturally imitate 
for they must learn the habits of living daily 
life from all that lives and moves and has its 
being before them. 

To have truly religious children, let us be care- 
ful not to be ‘‘good”’ according to machine rules. 
They love to pull apart “‘the works” of every- 
thing, and we may be sure that we come in for 
our share of this infallable separating of our 
parts. Yes, let us get religion into our very 
soul’s fibre; it is more than a feeling stirred by 
time-worn custom, it is a state of. living con- 
viction. Our Puritan ancestors have nothing 
to do with this conviction save as memories of 
stalwart fortitude or simplicity of ideals. Should 
our forbears have passed down to us other and 
more ritualistic habits of observing the outside 
of religion, we must be sure they represent our 
life’s expression if this religion is to be a workable 
one. Form is all right and so are styles of dress, 
but our religious bodies are uniquely our own. 
The child’s must be his and respected as such. 

So, the religious home is a place where religion 
is a respected and admired habit of thought. 
Let it not be a Puritanic disease or a social 
necessity. Don’t let religion be merely an inheri- 
tance, but a thrilling circulation of our soul’s 
blood—blood that is glowing with the gems of 
red corpuscles. If our beliefs are not warmly 
human, they are dead and gray bores that nag 
us without serving us. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM 


MUST BE BASED ON THE NATURAL INTERESTS OF CHILDHOOD 


Kindergarten Activities 


By MarGareT Canty, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Kindergartens, Milwaukee Public Schools 


—F— HE effect of environment on the child’s 


the children of a slum district in London. 
Environment educates through the stimulation 
and selective direction of the children’s natural 
tendencies to activity. To utilize these impulses, 
suitable equipment and materials should be pro- 
vided to aid in the physical, the mental, and the 
social development of the child. Two rooms are 
required; a large room for general purposes and a 
small adjoining work room. The rooms should be 
sunny, with floors kept clean and free from 
draughts. Each room should be equipped with 
low cupboards for materials and lockers for the 
children. The walls of the large room should be 
painted a restful, neutral color as a background 
for a few good pictures whiclr appeal to children. 
The pictures should be hung low enough to have 
the children enjoy them without eye strain. A 
few choice vases and some growing plants add to 
the cheerfulness and the artistic appearance of the 
room. 

The necessary furniture should be selected with 
care to avoid overcrowding, for the reason that an 
excess of furniture or material acts as a strain on 


the eyes and the nerves. Adequate equipment 
for ordinary purposes includes the following: 
steady small tables, chairs of different sizes, piano, 
victrola, bookease, library table, sand table, low 
movable blackboard, large boxes for blocks, and a 
rug. A screen or bulletin board with a back- 
ground of a neutral tint to harmonize with the 
color of the walls is valuable to exhibit mounted 
pictures or to display the best work of the children. 
Separate dressing rooms including proper toilet 
facilities should be provided for boys and girls. 
The school must be so organized as to secure the 
highest individual development consistent with 
the progress of society. Although there are indi- 
vidual differences, yet there are certain native 
tendencies and capacities that are common to 
various stages of the child’s development which 
are significant in the proper organization of a 
school. A young child has an abundance of 
energy that he uses in exploring his environment. 
Furthermore, he is interested in things which 
yield immediate personal satisfaction. The 
kindergarten should therefore be freely organized 
in order to provide activities and materials suited 
to his stage of development, and offer an easy 
transition from home life to more formal school life. 
In considering the daily program in the kinder- 
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garten we refer ourselves again to Margaret 
MeMillan’s admirable procedure. She _ says: 
‘At first we thought we would have a time-table 
but we have given it up. We have a program, 
and the hours are fixed for all big events, like din- 
ner, sleep, play, and work, but our play and work 
lost so much force and interest by being snipped 
into little sections that at last after some hesita- 
tion we gave up the snipping altogether, and 
allowed ourselves to be interested in things.” 

The periods of the daily program in the Mil- 
waukee kindergartens are determined chiefly by 
the nature of the activity and the interest span of 
the children. It is sometimes a matter of econ- 
omy to extend an exercise beyond the time allotted 
if the purpose can be accomplished while interest 
is at white heat. A balanced curriculum, how- 
ever, should be maintained by systematic check- 
ing. 

Our kindergartners have emphasized in their 
individual work a curriculum based on the activi- 
ties of childhood. This has resulted in a number 
of practicable and proved projects which should 
be adaptable to other kindergartens. We ask 
ourselves these questions: 


Is the activity something that is related to 
children’s interests? 

How did the activity originate? 

Is the activity something that clearly will lead 
on to larger interests and activities of greater 
worth? 

Where is the dynamic foree—the center of 
gravity? 

Are there obvious tangible satisfactions result- 
ing? 

Is this activity giving the children bases for 
judging relative values in life situations? 

Does the activity lead to greater efficiency, 
through revealing to the children the value of 
certain technics needed in their work, and 
through providing for their purposing to 
master those technics? 

Does the activity give experience in controlling, 
restraining, directing one’s impulses to re- 
sponses of varied kinds? 

Does the activity make for the development of 
growing interests? 


Summary 


Who purposed the activity? 

Who planned it? 

Who carried it out? 

Who judged it? 

To what is it leading that makes any differences 
in the children? 


The ideals and results of our kindergarten prac- 
tice is best described through a selected few of 
these organized activities. 
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CHRISTMAS PROJECT 

The children had just celebrated Thanksgiving. 
They had absorbed the true meaning of the day 
from their participation in the activities connected 
with its observance. The “Thank you” spirit 
permeated the lives of the children for several 
weeks previous to the Thanksgiving party. They 
felt as much joy in giving as in receiving. An- 
other day was soon coming. No normal child 
needs to be stimulated to whole-hearted, purpose- 
ful activity in relation to a Christmas celebration. 
He is ready any time of the year to launch into an 
enthusiastic expression of what he wants to do for 
Christmas. The only problem which confronts 
the teacher in this project, is to guide this spon- ~ 
taneous enthusiasm into truly educational lines of 
activity. On account of the epidemic of con- 
tagious diseases the children were deprived of 
their customary visits to the toy and department 
stores to see the Christmas displays. Pictures 
from books, magazines, and papers, and articles 
brought in by both kindergartners and the chil- 
dren gave the necessary momentum and stimulated 
suggestions for the carrying forward of the project. 

Conversation about the things the children 
wished to do offered opportunity to develop 
proper attitudes toward the true celebration of the. 
day. A Christmas party for the parents and the 
children was planned. The decorations of the 
room, the gifts for parents, friends and the chil- 
dren who were ill, the trimming of the treeand the 
program of stories, songs, games, rhythms, and 
orchestra were enthusiastically worked out. 

Habits Stressed and Developed: Thoughtful- 
ness, love of parents and friends, generosity, 
gentleness, appreciation of good, appreciation of 
kindness, appreciation of beauty, neatness and care. 

Skills: Difficulties in handling material were 
overcome, and higher standards of execution and 
technic were attained through a desire to make 
the prettiest things for the party. The levels of 
every activity-were raised perceptibly through the 
desire on the part of the children to do their best to 
give enjoyment to their guests. 


Stories 


Told by the kindergartners and occasionally 
retold by some of the children: 


The Little Green Elf’s Christmas, ‘‘Stories and 
Rhymes for a Child,” Bailey. 

Little Boy’s Visit. 

Santa Claus, “Story Garden,” Maud Lindsay. 

Rag Doll’s Christmas, “‘Stories and Rhymes for 
a Child,” Bailey. 

St. Nicholas’s White Horse—Manuscript. 

The Pine Tree’s Dream, “Stories to Tell 
Children,” Bailey. 

The Christmas Mouse—Manuscript. 

The Night Before Christmas. 
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Songs 


Christmas Greeting, Improvised. 

Around the Christmas Tree, Riley 
and Gaynor. 

Jingle, Jingle, Tiny Bells, “‘Song 
Primer,” Alys Bentley. 

Santa Claus is Coming, ‘Songs 
of a Little Child’s Day,” Pouls- 
son and Smith. 

Oh! ’Tis Santa Claus! ‘Song 
Development,” Ripley and 
Heartz. 

The Toy Shop, ‘Holiday Song 
Book,” Poulsson. 

White Stars of Christmas Shine, 
‘Holiday Song Book,” Poulsson. 

Rhythms 

Dancing Bears, Hofer 1. 

Elephants, Hofer 1. 

High Stepping Horses, ‘“‘Hyde 
Rhythm Book.” 

Frogs, ‘“‘Songs and Scissors.” 

Top, “Child Land in Song and Rhythm,” Jones 
and Barbour. 

Jack in the Box, Impromptu. 

Rocking-horse, Hofer 1. 

Train, ‘‘Progressive Series 1—Choo, Choo, 
Choo.” 

Boats, ““Hyde Rhythm Book.”’ 

Dancing Dolls, “‘Dancing Doll,’ Paldini. 

Walking Dolls saying ‘‘Ma Ma,” Paldini. 

Skating, Hofer 1. 

Sliding, Hofer 1. 

Seesaw, “Hyde Rhythm Book.” 

Bells, ‘“‘Hyde Rhythm Book.” 


Dramatization 


A visit from Santa Claus: Snow, sleigh hitched 
to reindeer. Santa Claus with a bag of toys, 
chimney, fireplace, tree, children sleeping. 

Toy Shop: Illustration of toys found in the 
shop. Children name the toy. 


Music for Appreciation 
Silent Night. 
Adeste Fidelis. 
O Holy Night. 
Orchestra, Dance on the Lawn, by Kullak. 


Manual Expression 


Blocks: House, garage, barn, furniture (tables, 
chairs, beds, stove, piano stool, bookshelf), fire- 
place, boats, engines, trains, bridges, benches, 
sleigh. 

Clay: Dishes, cakes, fruit, horses, reindeer, 
sleigh, auto, train, cradle, baby carriage, go-cart, 
candlesticks, clock, shoes, muff. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS SHOULD SERVE PHYSICAL, SOCIAL, 
AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Paper Cutting: Christmas tree candles, star, 
bell, bugle, drum, horn, top, lantern, stockings. 

Sewing: Cutting and pinning of stocking pat- 
tern on netting and cutting out stocking. Blanket 
stitching with wool. 

Weaving: Rag rug for house on improvised 
loom. 

Painting: Cloud and spotted effects for a cover 
of a handkerchief case for mother, a scrap picture 
selected by the child, trimmed and pasted on the 
outside of the cover. A calendar made for father 
by tinting water-color paper and pasting calendar. 

Beads: Stringing patterns for chains with which 
to decorate play house. 

At first there were a number of isolated activi- 
ties, but gradually the group activities began to 
develop. The building of a fireplace with blocks 
was the beginning of the group work. The idea of 
a fireplace was suggested by the pictures illus- 
trating ““The Night Before Christmas.” It took 
many trials before the children were able to build 
one that looked like the picture. After they had 
finished the framework, there seemed to be some- 
thing that was not satisfying to them. One child 
suggested that the fireplace in the picture was 
made of red bricks. After many suggestions as to 
the making of bricks, the kindergartner placed a 
piece of red crepe paper in the cupboard where the 
children might find it. Their delight at discover- 
ing the right material to carry out their idea was 
unbounded. With some assistance, they suc- 
ceeded in covering the fireplace and mantel. Then 
a child suggested that the picture had a clock, 
candlesticks, and _ stockings. This motivated 
some good work with clay modeling, painting, and 
shellacking, the results of which are in the tabu- 
lated list. The children brought branches of 
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balsam which were used to decorate the room. 
Red fiber ropes were festooned artistically across 
the bay window. At the end were attached red 
paper bells which the children cut without line. 
Candlesticks with red candles were placed on the 
window-sills and transparencies illustrating Christ- 
mas scenes were tacked on the windows. 

The invitations to the parents were written by 
the eighth-grade pupils. The kindergartners fur- 
nished a tree which was trimmed for the children 
by the seventh-grade pupils. Baskets tied with a 
red tissue paper bow and trimmed with evergreen 
branches were piled high with packages of stick 
candy wrapped in red tissue paper and tied with 
green baby ribbon. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion surprised the children by sending Santa 
Claus dressed in costume with a basket of candy 
to hang on the tree. The parents were moved to 
tears many times during the morning when they 
saw the beautiful spirit with which the children 
worked to entertain them. 


—JoaNnNna A. HANNAN, L. Paumer, Lee Street 
School. 


Post-Orrice Prosecr 


The post-office project was suggested by the 
observance of Valentine Day. The children had 
been making valentines and they wished to send 
them to their friends in the kindergarten. This 
necessitated the use of envelopes and stamps. 

Envelopes were made from large white paper 
to fit the different valentines. The teacher then 
addressed the envelopes and the children were 
anxious to mail them. Then the need for stamps 
and a mail box became apparent. Some of the 
children experimented with 
blocks and built a mail box, 
while others made stamps 
from green or pink paper to 
represent those of one or two 
cent denominations. 

The children spoke of the 
post office as the place where 
stamps are bought, and so we 
decided to visit a real post 
office. On our walk we ob- 
served the mail boxes at the 
street corner. The next day 
some of the children built a 
mail box of an enlarged gift 
and some of the odd building 
blocks. Others started to 
work on the post-office. This 
was built of large gift boxes 
and some boards, 8feet bylfoot, 
of light weight wood which 
had been cut up by a lumber 
company. ‘These boards were 
used in connection with our 
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large blocks and boxes to make the shelves. A 
mail box was also placed at one end of the post 
office where the children could post their mail 
through a slit in a box, and, at the other end, was 
the window where the stamps were sold. 

The necessity for money to buy the stamps 
resulted in making pennies and nickels from paper 
and cardboard. A few of the children made 
purses. One child then took charge of the stamp 
window where, for several days, stamps were 
purchased and letters were mailed. As the mail 
boxes became filled, it became necessary to choose 
a postmaster’s assistant. After stamping the 
mail with a block, he placed it on the shelves 
ready for the mail carriers. The mail carrier’s 
bag was made from a heavy paper bag. This was 
cut so as to form a strap in order to fit over the 
shoulder of the mail carrier. 

fach day different children were chosen to take 
charge of the post office. The day before the 
valentines were to be distributed a mail carrier 
was chosen and a simple cap was made from blue 
paper. On Valentine’s Day, the postmaster and 
his assistant helped the mail carrier to fill his bag. 
This project was carried on in our play room which 
has several corners where the children play house. 
On Valentine’s Day one of the teachers accom- 
panied the postman and read the names of the 
children to whom valentines were to be sent in the 
various play houses. The children were happily 
excited, awaiting the arrival of the postman at 
their play house. All were recipients of several 
valentines. 


—Ruspy Me vaas, Marcarer Pautus, Second Avenue 
School. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


During the early part of February, we have a 
valentine project, and, in naming the various 
birthdays which occurred during the month, 
Abraham Lincoln’s and George Washington’s 
were mentioned. Some child suggested having a 
party in the kindergarten on Washington’s Birth- 
day. This suggestion was received with much 
enthusiasm, and preparations for the event were 
discussed. 

Decorations for the room and also for the tables 
were required. As the colors of the flag were most 
appropriate for the occasion, red, white, and blue 
chains were made and hung across the room. 
Patriotic pictures were put up and several flags 
were added to the decorations of the room. The 
white covered tables were decorated with red and 
blue crepe paper ribbons. ‘The napkins of white 
paper, also, were ornamented with red and blue 
designs. To carry out the color scheme, the edges 
of the paper plates were painted red or blue, and 
white nut cups were made and decorated with red 
and blue parquetry. 

Then came the refreshments which were of no 
small interest. They were served by a few chil- 
dren who were very careful to notice that a few 
simple expressions of table etiquette were observed 
such as, “If you please’ and ‘Thank you.” 
While the children were seated at the table, a 
picture of the group was taken. Another photo- 
graph was taken of the patriotic parade during 
which the children wore soldier caps made for the 
occasion. One child, playing the drum, acted as 
leader, another carried a flag and the others 
marched behind. After the march, games, such as, 
“Soldier Boy” and “Will You My Comrade Be?” 
were played. Then followed patriotic songs and 
verses, designed, in a simple way, to inculcate a 
love of country in connection with the celebration 
of the birthday of one of the nation’s heroes. 


—Atma M. Neumeister, RutH Mannina, Third Stfeet 
Kindergarten. 


GROCERY STORE PROJECT 


For several weeks “house” and ‘“‘home’’ projects 
had held our interest, and rooms large enough for 
the children to enter had been constructed with 
large kindergarten blocks. The dining room and 
kitchen created a need for food and cooking sup- 
plies. The children pretended to go shopping, 
but gradually they felt the need of a store. 

A trip to the neighborhood grocery store was 
made. Our interest was first centered on the 
outside of the store, especially the windows where 
fruits and vegetables were displayed. Interest 
was also shown in the arrangement of the store in 
regard to counters, shelves, fruits and vegetable 
boxes and other necessities or conveniences. 
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Enthusiasm ran high and work was immedi- 
ately begun in the kindergarten. Counters and 
shelves were first in importance. To secure 
material for their construction, some of the boys 
made a trip to the basement where they found 
cracker boxes and boards. Other children pro- 
ceeded to arrange the outside walls of thestore with 
large building blocks, leaving spaces for a door and 
windows. The next morning many of the children 
came in their overalls, bringing hammers and nails 
with which to make the shelves and show cases. 
All of the measuring, marking, and sawing was 
done by the children, affording excellent oppor- 
tunity for group work. The carpenter work took 
several days, resulting in three substantial shelves 
against the wall and a large counter in the center 
of the store. 

In the meantime, many samples of a variety of 
goods had been brought in by the older children as 
well as by the kindergarten tots. Gimbel Broth- 
ers and other merchants responded generously to 
our appeal. Many samples of the same goods 
were accumulated and the children readily 
recognized the necessity of sorting and arranging 
them in a definite order. 

During this time, other children had been busy 
making toymoney. They had been supplied with 
real money, so that they might have a better con- 
ception of the size and appearance of the different 
coins, which they copied on heavy paper, appropri- 
ately colored and then cut out. Dollar bills also 
were made to appear quite genuine with the aid of 
green crayons. The need of shopping bags, 
baskets and purses became apparent. Some of 
the children made these articles from patterns, 
while others manifested considerable originality in 
design. 

Scales and telephone were supplied. One tele- 
phone was kept in the store and another in a 
corner of the kindergarten which served as a 
home. One of the children noticed the absence 
of wire connections and this deficiency was sup- 
plied by using string as a substitute for wire. To 
fill the empty fruit baskets, the children brought 
fresh apples, oranges, bananas, and other fruits, 
but, inasmuch as real fruit was not furnished in 
sufficient quantities, good imitations were molded 
out of clay and painted. 

A roll of paper toweling was fastened under the 
counter to be used as wrapping paper. A toy ice 
box was donated, and was filled with milk bottles 
every day. Soon a glass case for bread and cake 
became necessary. For this purpose a large 
cracker box was used, and a glass front was added 
by means of two slats of wood and adhesive tape. 
Shelves were constructed by the children who 
pounded in long nails as supports. After several 
days, the children decided to paint the counter 
and the show case gray for uniformity of color. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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( ay INCE, the best uncle in the world, so far 
VY] i as one who has seen a good deal of chil- 
S42] dren and uncles can judge, came home 

“3 | from a long stay as a student in Germany 
*! to live again with his family in America. 
What a joy it was to have him back! How the 
little children who had been born while he was 
away delighted in him from their very first 
acquaintance, and how welcome were his frequent 
calls at their different homes! 

Whatever the child’s age, Uncle Herman was 
friend and hero. There was a joke here, a kiss 
there, a toss in the air, a pull of the sled, an 
interest in the study, a 
look at the sewing or - 
fancy work—what wasn’t 
there that could make 


bit: 


Thoughts for ‘Toy-Buyers 


By Laura E. 


More than twenty-five years ago an 
editor of the Magazine wrote this paper on 


PouLsson 


and delightful that they never could have dreamed 
of such a wonderful gift or imagined that it 
could be theirs. And so it went. The gifts, 
especially those for the younger children, had 
generally one common characteristic. See if 
you can guess it if I name a few of Uncle Herman’s 
gifts. 

There were balls of every sort: the soft gay 
worsted one, with a bell in it, for the baby to toss, 
or the brightly painted big ball for him to roll 
on the floor; the light, bouncing ball with or 
without a rubber string to it, for the small girls 
and boys; and baseballs, tennis balls, and foot- 
balls for the boys and 
girls who were growing 
up toward the sports of 
their elders. There was 


an uncle dear and educational playthings, which is so modern a German ‘Wunder 
honored? When some of in its implications that we have been able to Knaule,” a huge, bouncy . 
the children had _prac- find nothing else on the subject as meaning- ball made of pretty 
ticed their’ parts in a ful for Christmas publication. The spirit worsted, lightly wound, 


little play to be given 
before their parents and 
a few friends, who sur- 
prised them with neatly 
mimeographed programs, 
print-like in text and 
with a simple little pic- 
ture and motto at the 
head? 
the exigencies of the final 
performance and clapped 
the heartiest when he 
could get glimpses be- 
tween-times of the Alice-in-Wonderland or Kate 
Greenaway darlings? And who took the trouble 
to dress up as Santa Claus, and swelter in a fur 
coat and big artificial beard in the warm draw- 
ing room of his own home, at a Christmas tree 
party given to all the families by the grandparents? 
And who kept account of all the forty-’leven 
birthdays in the big circle, and never failed to 
have some beautiful gift for each person at 
every birthday as well as at Christmas and 
Easter? It was Uncle Herman, again and again! 
Such presents as he gave! There was so much 
personality about them. Geordie did not get 
something that was very nice in itself, but much 
better for Henry, his older brother. Effie and 
Maud had either what they had ardently wanted 
for a long time, or something so absolutely rare 


home today. 
She says: 
of the child’s play. 


children’s hands.”’ 


“Doing, creating, are the soul 
Rampantly active and 
joyful in companionship, wood, 
earth, and water offer continual challenge to girl, and when crochet- 
Who helped in all his creative powers. 
before a toyshop window, think first of the 


that made Miss Poulsson a pioneer in with tiny packages of 
kindergarten development gives her theories 
of child training contact with school and 


knicknacks scattered 
through it, and some- 
thing very choice in the 
middle to reward the 
child who unwound it. 
stones, This was for the older 
When you stand ing was more in vogue. 
A four- or five-year-old, 
who wanted to be busy 
when the rest were and 
to have some work as 
well as play, received a toy knitter, which is 
the present-day substitute for the spool- and-pin 
affair of old-fashioned childhood. With the toy 
knitter came a few skeins of red and green 
variegated worsted; out of these, what entranc- 
ing horse reins and gorgeous mats could be made! 
Another child of about the same age was 
delighted with a box of selected shells, which 
he enjoyed laying out in rows, groups and pat- 
terns; still another, with a box of beads to string, 
good-sized beads of various colors; and both 
boxes had such pretty pictures on them! 

There were skates and sleds of all kinds and 
sizes; games of all sorts for outdoors and indoors: 
a solitaire board with fascinating marbles, a 
checkerboard, letter games, authors and other 
card games. There were grace hoops, battle- 
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dore and shuttle-cock, and ring toss for throw- 
ing and catching; dissected pictures and Chinese 
puzzles; tops, kites, garden tools; toy flatirons and 
iron stand, and a washing outfit; a toy kitchen 
with a working pump; a toy churn in which a 
tiny pat of real butter could be made, if a child 
had patience enough—and she had, again and 
again; a stable with horses and wagons; a farm 
with a separate fence; a simple play house, 
with not too fragile furniture; a rocking-horse 
and smaller horses on wheels or with carts; a 
stout little express wagon, for carrying stones 
and apples and all sorts of parcels; a workbox 
daintily fitted up; a hockey stick; a croquet 
set; a pair of stilts; a velocipede; a bicycle; 
a toy table, with leaves that could be put down 
or raised, large enough for the largest doll and 
doll tea set; a bed and bedding for the same 
important and beloved creature; a child’s table 
and chair; a child’s (not a doll’s) tea set; a 
substantial little rocking-chair; a child’s desk 
of simple kind for the small individual who was 
beginning to want a place of his own for his 
special treasures, and a comfortable place for 
drawing, painting and writing; a blackboard 
for the home schoolroom or play room; drawing 
books and pencils; a box of paints and a book 
or block of paper; a window garden box and 
some seeds; a Japanese dish and some lily 
bulbs; hyacinth glasses and a bulb apiece for 
them; a rolling hoop, iron for the boy and wooden 
for the girl, with hoopstick to correspond (the 
girls used to put bows of favorite colored ribbon 
on the end of their “hoople-sticks’’); a box of 
tools, few and strong, or a box containing hammer 
and tacks merely; stout jackknives for the boys, 
—one blade at first, more as the boys grew 
older; pearl or ivory-handled knives for the 
girls; and—and—well! these will do for samples 
of Uncle Herman’s gifts. 

Uncle Herman did, indeed, give a good many 
things, first and last. Probably not a quafter 
of them have been named. They would furnish 
ample stock for setting up an ordinary toy shop, 
just by themselves, if they were gathered together. 
But then, Uncle Herman had three big families 
of nephews and nieces, two families with seven 
children each; and birthday and Christmas 
and Easter gifts count up rapidly when you 
allow one a year for each girl and boy, and 
when many boys and girls are growing up 
together, with one special uncle, who does 
more than his loving duty by them all. But 
what set these gifts apart was their particular 
characteristic of understanding. 


WHATEVER he gave ministered to the child’s 
desire for activity; the boys and girls could do 
something with the gifts, and so the pleasure 
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from them was not evanescent, but lasting. 
And besides, although the gifts in the aggregate 
were many, we must remember that each child 
received only his one-at-a-time share. For too 
many gifts, even of the best kind, are cloying. 
When there are too many toys, no one of them 
has its fair chance for developing thought and 
activity, and thus much power of concentration 
and much development are lost. 


Only one or two presents, of all that Uncle 
Herman gave, can be recalled as failures when 
tested by their power of promoting the activity 
of the child. One was a scarlet-suited swimmer, 
an expensive mechanical toy, which, when wound 
up and put in the water, would swim around, 
turning its head from side to side and looking 
very lifelike and clever. Certainly he was a 
finely constructed little fellow. Every now and 
then, after the water had been turned on in the 
bathtub for the purpose, he would be brought 
out of his box and his powers exhibited, and 
sooner or later all the members of the house- 
hold were called upon to look at and admire 
him. It was hardly best to let the boy-owner 
wind the swimmer up, for the toy was ‘‘made 
in Germany” in days when not so many things 
were sent over the seas from that country as 
now, and it had cost a good many marken. 
If broken, repair would have been difficult. 
After the family and the children of the neigh- 
borhood had seen the swimming doll perform a 
few times its attractiveness waned. All that 
its owner could do during the performance was 
to head the figure around when the end of the 
bathtub had been reached, and then, like the 
rest of the children, keep “hands off.”’ 


If Unele Herman had seen the sand boxes 
that are to be had now for children three years 
old or even younger to play with, he would have 
given one of these to little Susie or Baby Tom, 
instead of the expensive sand-box toy with a 
glass front, which, after being turned upside 
down for awhile would, when righted, showed 
a pretty pictured scene with a moving mill- 
wheel and a boy and girl actively seesawing in 
the foreground. All the pleasure that the small 
child could get out of the latter toy was through 
seeing the motion. He could not cause the 
motion or understand how it was caused. If 
he had had a box, with a wheel like a water 
wheel in one end, he could have had lots of fun 
ladling the sand up with a spoon on the steps 
of the wheel, thus making the wheel go around, 
and at the same time giving himself something 
to think about. Another thing that Uncle 
Herman would have given tc the child in the 
nursery, is one of those small platforms two or 
three steps high, for the toddlers to clamber 
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upon, thus exercising arms as well as legs, and 
gaining skill and poise with growing strength. 
Apropos of these reminiscences about Uncle 
Herman, a little sketch, translated from a German 
periodical, ‘‘Kindergarten,’’ may be quoted. The 


author is Profes- 
sor Eugen Pap- 
penheim of 
Berlin. He, 
also, would have 
the test: What 
can the boy or 
girl do with it? 
applied before 
toys are bought 
for children. 
“Not so far 
from my dwell- 
ing, in the third 
housearoundthe 
corner, is a 
beautiful show 
window. loften 
stand before it, a 
delighted spec- 
tator, sometimes 
alone, but often- 
er in the midst 
of a happy com- 
pany of boys and 
girls. For when 
the clock strikes 
at noon or when 
the afternoon 
school session 
has closed, out 
swarm the little 
folks from the 
schools, laden 
with books and 
slates; and one 
or janother of 
these busy bees 
as they hasten 
along invariably 
stops here for a 
quiet look, while 
some of the 
others rush to 
the window and 
catch a hasty 
glimpse of its 
tempting show, 
and then fly on. 


At such times, I gladly mingle with the eager little 
crowd and gaze as ardently as any of them through 
the shining windowpane. 

The whole world lies displayed before us, 
creation as well as the handiwork 


God’s rich 
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In the January Issue of 
American Childhood 


Art Service for Every Teacher 


Through her helpful pages of design and art 
problems adaptable to every teaching need 
from the kindergarten to the ungraded school, 
Louise D. Tessin offers a training course in arts 
and crafts of unique importance. 


The Beginning of Art in the 
Kindergarten 


An account of the successful experience of a 
public school kindergartner gives method in color 
and line with the beginning child resulting in tech- 
nic that carries over into the elementary school. 


Campaigning Against Colds 


The story of a successful four years’ experi- 
ment in health teaching on the part of a public 
school system which culminated in a remarkable 
reduction of winter illness and an accompanying 
acceleration in school progress. How any other 
school may control colds. 


Live Projects in Primary Seat-Work 


The-principal of a large public school gives 
his results in correlating seat work with the arts 
and silent reading. Forty practical and construct- 
ive projects, adaptable to any primary room are 
described. 


Arithmetic 


Reading Stories 


Picture Study 


six years old. 
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Here are lions and tigers, trees and 
shrubs, knights and cavalry, freight wagons 
and railroads, kitchens and fine ladies’ dressing 
rooms, theaters, and forts. 


In one corner a 
lady in elaborate ball costume looks with lan- 


guishing eyes 
upon the world; 
in another, a 
chubby, red- 
cheeked child, 
with nothing on 
but a little cap 
and shirt, dan- 
gles from a line. 

At wonderful 
sights like these, 
what child would 
not dance de- 
lightedly about 
and shout for 
joy! My little 
fellow-gazers, 
cheerful and un- 
spoiled, crowd 
around, all try- 
ing to see every- 
thing at once. 
Every one is 
picking and 
choosing, the 
poorest among 
them as well as 
those in better 
circumstances to 
whom every 
Christmas Eve 
brings laden 
trees, and who 
always find little 
tables richly 
decked with 
birthday gifts at 
their bedsides 
ach year. 

But I should 
not like to be the 
one upon whom 
a kind or a good 
fairy should be- 
stow the whole 
contents of the 
show window all 
at once! It 
would not be 


many days, in that case, before a smarting 
sorrow took the place of joy. 
ber clearly, even now, a toy huntsman that 
my father gave me as a present when I was 
I had wished for this hunts- 


I can remem- 
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man a long time; and when the graceful fellow 
with his pretty jacket came, I could not be 
parted from him; he had to stand under my bed 
to be near when I awoke. But as the days went 
on, what was there that I could do with him? 
Not very much surely. And yet, a lump of wax 
had been my proudest possession, the limit of 
my desires, for over a month; and I could amuse 
myself for hours lying outdoors playing in a heap 
of sand or with a bit of clay. What did I do 
with the wax, the sand, and the clay, do you ask? 
Ah! you were never a care-free, joyous, playful 
child!” 

There is a well-known saying: ‘The best 
only is good enough for the children.” Has 
anyone ever heard the rights of children claimed 
more expressively? ‘The best teachers, the best 
books, the best pictures, these you have tried 
to obtain for your children, and you will soon 
be seeking the best toys that you can buy for 
your children’s Christmas gifts. Before you 
set out to buy these toys, these playthings, pray 
stop and consider. The Creator has endowed 
the child with two arms and a hand on each. 
They are not fixed and stiff, like boughs and 
branches of trees, but restless and full of activity, 
like the soul of man. The arms are attached 
to the body midway between the head and heart, 
and these are the masters whom the arms serve. 
When a wish, hope, or fear arises in the head 
and heart, hand and arm are at once ready for 
action, ready to defend, perform, create. To do, 
to create, this desire and this power come to 
us from the Creator himself in whose image we 
are made; and the children, our offspring, are 
likewise human beings and made in the image of 
God. 

That is the secret which lies at the bottom 
of the children’s play. If play were concerned 
with seeing and hearing rather than doing, eyes 
and ears would have been enough, hands could 
have been dispensed with; but the child has 
hands, and it is the desire and necessity to use 
these which makes every child delight in the 
chance of playing in a sand pile. I have known 
of children who were not allowed to play in the 
sand, being denied this simple pleasure because, 
as their elders think, there are much better 
playthings to be had for the children of the 
rich, playthings much more suitable for highly- 
bred children to enjoy. 

Better? There is nothing better, although 
there are all sorts of things that are very good. 
Certain it is, that the more any plaything 
resembles wax, sand, or clay in being susceptible 
to change, the better a plaything it is. The 
less elaborately individualized a toy is, the 
less finished and complete, and the more it 
admits of being changed about or lends itself 
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to the making of other things, the better toy it is 
and the more it will amuse, occupy and teach a 
child. A box of soldiers, a Noah’s ark with its 
various flying creatures and cattle, are very 
suitable gifts for younger children. Such chil- 
dren like to arrange the figures in rows and groups; 
and a clever mother or an imaginative child 
will give life to each of these new arrangements 
by some little story. Mosaic blocks of artificial 
stone of one or more colors are also good for 
younger children, who will enjoy piecing them 
together according to their own fancy or after a 
given design. 

What I most delight in their having is a box 
of building blocks, a simple doll, and an earthen 
or metal cooking outfit. Here we have, above 
all, life, rich life. With these things the child 
creates richly, making form after form. It is 
true that in doing these things the child is 
imitating us grown people largely. He cooks 
and builds as we do, and tends his doll as we adults 
do our babies. Nevertheless, in all this he is 
following out a purpose and attaining it some- 
what; therefore I do not consider such doings 
as beyond his years. Such a play not only 
keeps a child occupied; it enlivens and educates 
him! But what about the stiffly dressed doll, 
the knightly castle, the mechanical little railway 
train? If anyone wishes to see ennui in a 
nursery, let him go into one where people have 
tried to give the children pleasure by means of 
such toys. With mere newness of color and 
shape, the young soul is soon cloyed. The delight 
which he experienced when he was looking in 
the shop window passes quickly away. 

Little Fritz wrote on the “‘list”’ that he prepared 
before Christmas a “locomotive with cars.” 
Now, and it is only the second day of the holi- 
days, he is wearily rolling the train across the 
table and back again, across and back again. 
How long would you wish him to keep up this 
monotonous occupation?- He puts the cars 
together, first in one way, then in another; 
but by New Year’s Day he is teasing his mother 
with the question: “‘What shall I play?” Little 
Anna has received a doll in ball costume. The 
little girl longs with all her heart to dress and 
undress the wonderful creature, but its clothes 
are too elaborate, and they were not made to 
be taken off. She would like to wash it, comb 
its hair, take it to walk through the house and 
out into the garden. All this she could do 
with a simply dressed rag doll, a washable, 
indestructible doll; but with this finely dressed, 
distinguished lady; no! She will not suffer 
any familiarities! 

Stiff, heartless, inanimate human beings never 
become our good friends; and playthings which 
do not allow themselves to be used according 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Reading Assignments 


By M. VEVERKA 
Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, Los Angeles, California 


HILDREN within any one grade vary 
i| widely in ability. It becomes necessary 
|| then to distribute the reading assignments 
not only from grade to grade, but even 
—s-) within the grade. These assignments 
have come to be defined more clearly as we work 
with the curriculum, and as scientific grouping of 
children into ability levels is established. 

To make a task possible for a child, to keep him 
succeeding all the time, and to enable him to grow, 
are three objectives for teachers to realize. Our 
aim in beginning work in reading may not be to 
cover ground or acquire reading skill, but rather 
to awaken and foster by all sorts of experiences, an 
interest in reading and to keep the child constantly 
successful with whatever he does attempt, be it 
large or small. By attempting only what can be 
done well, much of the material will be preserved 
fresh for the step to be taken up later. Success 
with even a small problem will result in several 
good reading habits and a right attitude toward 
the whole subject of books and reading. With 
the least mature of these beginning children, the 
method, the content, and point of view of the 
teacher must be very close to what a kindergarten 
provides. Indeed, if the conditions and organiz- 
ation permit it, just such transition work might 
well be done with the more mature children in the 
kindergarten. In many other cities as well as in 
= kindergartens in our own city this is being 

one. 

In schools where children are grouped by tests, 
it will be found that the assignments as given here 
will meet the various ability levels: We shall not 
find a child with superior ability and a high intel- 
ligence quota handicapped by a minimum assign- 
ment. Nor would we expect to find a child of 
meager power struggling with the maximum task. 
Neither is such requirement as here suggested to 
be based entirely upon what a child has done but 
rather upon his ability at the present. Hence, no 
child may be criticized if every item of assignment 
has not been accomplished. Assignments given 
are suggestions rather than requirements. A 
wide range of tests is given so that sometime dur- 
ing the term different ones may be used as they 
are accessible. Reading the easier portions of 
several books is better than reading the total of 
one or two. 


Teachers should keep in mind that most primers 
on the market now are more suitable for the last 
half of the first year than for the beginning. So 
the material for Al classes is much richer than that 
available for the Bl classes. Books should be 
chosen intelligently, to suit the children, and for 
economy, that is, with a view of maximum use by 
the class. The room may easily use one set of 
textbooks rather intensively, by each group read- 
ing a different portion. By this plan we secure.a 
freshness of material, intensive experience with 
the vocabulary, and the circulation of the book. 

A child in any grade or any group within a 
grade who has had experience in reading but one 
text may be considered very limited, no matter if 
he reads that particular book well. We must 
provide a wide range of reading material, and from 
the very beginning children should have access to 
many easy supplementary readers and attractive 
browsing table material. Fifteen books should be 
a sufficient number for a set when children are 
properly grouped. 


TRANSITION ASSIGNMENT 


The transition group is the immature six-year- 
old group entering the first grade. The work of 
this group is the step that introduces the child to 
definite pre-primer exercises. No textbook of 
any kind is attempted here. Noseat work involv- 
ing reading should be given. Toys, pictures, 
games, and constructive activities will call for a 
small printed vocabulary. The situation must 
approach that found in a kindergarten. Oral 
English and a rich background of experience is the 
great concern, since very soon reading will begin. 
Dramatization, book making, a library table, 
labels, and pictures will call for some vocabulary. 

Phonics enter only through good speech and 
clear enunciation on the part of the teacher, and 
also watchfulness over the child’s language. 
Care is taken that no bad habits are formed and 
that speech defects are discovered, treated and 
corrected if possible. 


Books for Browsing Table 


Real Mother Goose—Wright 
Story of the Ship—Grant 
Picture Book—Caldecott 
Once upon a Time—Bates 
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Picture Books made by other grades for this 
group 

Picture Book—Brooke 

Circus Book—Boyd Smith 

Farm Book—Boyd Smith 

Big Beasts and Little Beasts—Helte 

teconstructed Books 

Picture Books made by the children 


Outcomes 

Such activities as a play corner, block building, 
dramatization of stories, and nature experiences 
are all legitimate activities which occupy the 
children when the teacher is teaching another 
group. 

Recognizing a vocabulary of 20 words from the 
prescribed list. | 

Ability to use correctly words in the speaking 
vocabulary. 

Habits helpful in reading as: a respect for books, 
holding a book properly, tendency to have clean 
hands when handling books, and ability to enter- 
tain self with picture books. 

Turning leaves properly. 

Enjoying stories when read. 

Giving attention when others read and not 
interrupting. 

Pronouncing distinctly words in songs and 
rhymes. 

Sharing and enjoying picture books with others. 


No group of children will need more than six 
weeks in this transition class. A strong group 
will have acquired most of these habits at home or 
in kindergarten and will be ready for pre-primer 
work in a few days, or even at once. If the transi- 
tion group does not show readiness to pass on 
normally into the pre-primer work in six weeks, 
both the children’s capacity and the method 
employed should be subjects for conference. 


PRE-PRIMER ASSIGNMENT 


These children have been in school possibly sfx 
weeks, or they may be so capable that they will 
fall into the pre-primer group at once with no need 
for the transition experience. The teacher will 
build a beginning vocabulary. It will be economy 
to teach those words to the child which he will 
find in his first reading units. This makes it 
absolutely necessary that the teacher make a 
definite plan of what she expects to do and have in 
mind the books she will give_the child. Compre- 
hension must be aimed for from the beginning. 
Teachers should study carefully the books they 
put into the hands of the children. They must 
know their vocabulary, difficulties and possibili- 
ties. 

The vocabulary will grow out of the children’s 
activities and needs. ‘There will be chart making, 
labeling, a daily newspaper, a word game, and a 
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reading party. Activities which call for reading 
normally will be at a premium. Book making 
will call for not only pictures, but words and sen- 
tences, illustrating, cutting and other skills. Be- 
ginning reading units may grow out of an activity 
as: 

Today is my birthday. 

This is my cake. 

Mother made my cake. 

It has six candles. 


Mother Goose rhymes are good material. 
Beautiful illustrations of these are plentiful, and 
charts made from this folk material form a splendid 
background for first reading. The play corner, 
the work bench, all forms of art and hand work 
activities furnish constant reading motive. 
Dramatization and the social studies are no less 
genuine in value. 

There are many problems in the teaching of 
reading that fall outside the material. Teachers 
will be successful as they acquire skill along a few 
outstanding lines as: 


Making transition from the large chart to the 
smaller reading units. 

Introducing the book. 

Making sure that children comprehend their 
reading. 

Teaching a new word in a content approach. 

Subordinating drill to use. 

Not allowing aimless guessing at words. 

a allowing vocabulary difficulties to accumu- 
ate. 

Providing for recreational or “fun” reading, as 
games, puzzles, browsing tables, riddles, and 
bulletins. 

Devising and giving informal reading tests. 

Preparing seat work. 


No attempt is made to analyze words into 
phonetic elements. All words taught are sight 
words, chosen for their use in the child’s activity. 
The child shall listen for initial consonant sounds 
in words of his vocabulary. Games of ear and lip 
training are appropriate here. Growth of vocabu- 
lary and richness of word content are sought 
rather than analysis of words into elements. 


Outcomes 


Habits that have to do with reading well 
started. 

Twenty additional words learned from the 
prescribed list. 

Ability to read and comprehend assignments for 
this group so that the child can express it in ade- 
quate English. 

Some ability to carry over from chart to book 
and from book to chart, the vocabulary learned. 

Evidence of child’s enjoyment of reading. 
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Seat Work 


Children’s activities here could hardly be desig- 
nated as seat work. They are undertakings, 
enterprises, units of: activities or projects which 
may have an indefinite duration, not all children 
doing the same thing, not all completing the task 
at thesame time. A rather more informal organi- 
zation is appropriate here than one would see in a 
more advanced reading group. 


Minimum B1 AssiGNMENT 


While the assignment for each group presup- 
poses one hundred full days of attendance, yet this 
minimum, perhaps more than any other, should 
be adhered to most rigidly. With so definite and 
reasonable an assignment as given here, no child 
can expect to be promoted with less. Nor should 
a child be retained more than one term in the 
grade. ‘This is the smallest measure of his ability 
to attempt the next step. And naturally children 
are promoted from this group into the Minimum 
Al. However, they need not remain there. In 
schools so organized that a teacher may carry on 
her pupils through the Bl and Al grades, it 
should be done. The advantages are obvious. 


Books 

Basal: 

State Primer 

Elson Hand Chart 

Searson and Martin Primer 

Field-Martin Primer 

Easy Road Primer 

First Book for Foreigners 
Supplementary: 

Aldine Primer (to be completed) 

New Beacon Primer 

Outdoor Primer 

L. A. Reading Units, No. 2 


The list of books is made adequate. The easier 
portions of several primers are suggested. In 
supplementary reading we have a chance to meet 
the varying needs and tastes of the group. The 
books need not be read lesson after lesson. Most 
valuable portions may be selected. Neither is it 
necessary to supply the entire class with one title. 
A set of twelve or fifteen is adequate. The roads 
to reading are many but the psychology of learn- 
ing is quite clear and simple and known to us all. 
While the vocabulary of this class should grow out 
of interests and needs, yet it is economy in learning, 
if it points to the next book to be read. 

The browsing table or library table in a primary 
room should be its most attractive spot and here 
will be found: 


Picture books as for groups below. 
Reconstructed books with short reading units. 
Booklets of reading units furnished by the 
department. 
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Loans from teachers, children and library. 

Gifts from friends, parents and the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Community purchases. 


None of the books used for class reading may be 
on the browsing table. Basal books should not 
be taken home in this or any other group. No 
torn, discarded or worn-out books may be placed 
on the table; all should be colorful, attractive, 
well bound and in good condition. | 

The essential phonetic need here is oral. We 
must stress far more a child’s listening and his 
speaking, than his seeing phonetics. A nicety of 
pronunciation in all his oral expression, in his 
rhymes, in his songs and in his reading, is a skill 
upon which may be built a substantial phonetic 
power later. Oral exercises in which a child gives 
the first consonant sound of a list of words is a 
good exercise. Exercises in rhyming words, in 
naming words which begin alike, finding a word on 
a word card or phrase card if the first sound is 
given, are phonetic lessons appropriate for this 
group. 

Seat Work 


All the primary manual activities are suitable 
for seat work so far as they can be used without 
direct supervision. Drawing and such art work 
asisillustrative and creative arealsoused. Kinder- 
garten materials which have educational possibili- 
ties for this group may be borrowed or supplied. 
Units of activity initiated and carried on in the 
more progressive schools will supply the ideal 
educational type of interrecitation activity. 
Teachers must be watchful that no one type of 
seat work is used to the exclusion of other valuable 
materials and experiences. 

Seat work activities offer the best possible 
opportunity for establishing habits of industry, 
thrift, orderliness, co-operation, self-control, 
economy and respect for materials. The teacher 
will take advantage of every such opportunity. 
Children grow in character through this experi- 
ence far more than in the class recitation. 


Outcomes 


Ability to read in phrase or sentence units; no 
“wordy” reading. 

Sixty words from the required vocabulary. 

To read script words from reading lesson on 
board. 

To comprehend what he reads or what is said or 
read to him. 

To be a good listener when others read. 

To be able to enunciate and understand the 
meaning of words, songs and rhymes. 

To use the browsing table with intelligence and 
appreciation. 
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To respect books and handle them carefully. 
To comprehend what is read or said through 
adequate knowledge of the English language. 


Maximum Bl AssIGNMENT 


This group will generally be small, but should 
there be even a few children, we feel a responsibil- 
ity to provide for their maximum growth. In 
large schools where classes are arranged progres- 
sively, this group may be quite large. To these 
children the gate to reading is open. They have 
probably covered the work of groups below this 
but have done it in much shorter time. They can 
read a number of books each, so there must be 
adequate reading material available. A flexible 
method of exchanging and circulating books will 
need to be adopted for these groups. Much more 
dramatization will be done here. Children will 
enjoy and memorize many rhymes and poems. 
They can plan reading parties, library clubs and 
programs. 

This group might, all things being equal, make a 
double promotion, especially if it is a small group 
to whom a promotion will be an advantage, by 
keeping them working up to their limit and with a 
group of like ability. 


Books 
Basal: 
State Primer 
Searson and Martin Primer (to be completed) 
Everyday Classics Primer 
Easy Road Primer 
Elson Primer 
Supplementary: 
New Beacon Primer 
Pathway to Reading Primer 
Happy Children, Book 1 
Progressive Road Story Steps 
Sunbonnet Babies 
Field-Martin Primer (to be completed) 
Winston Primer (to be completed) . 
Bobbs-Merrill Primer 


Oral training in phonetics is continued. Simple 
consonants are recognized at the beginning of 
words in the reading vocabulary. Word analysis 
on the board now takes the form of locating the 
initial consonant, giving its sound, locating the 
family or final phonogram and saying it, and being 
able to combine these elements into new words. 
No new words should be made unless they are used 
in good content. No new words outside the child’s 
experience should be made as: bight, kink, sane, 
even though these be good phonetic material. No 
word should be analyzed which leaves an awkward 
ending as: | ittle, b aby, b ird, c ome, m other. 
Each lesson should have an oral aspect. 

In this grade we are anxious to build an aware- 
ness in children concerning phonetic word groups, 
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as we have them in our language. Most children, 
even at this age, begin to make application of their 
phonetic knowledge in solving new words. When 
they are ready for this step, which is shown by 
making up words, putting on new endings, rhym- 
ing words, and making nonsense syllables, it 
should be made carefully and definitely. If the 
child is not ready for this step, such a procedure 
would be meaningless. 

When a word is analyzed for the purpose of 
initial or final phonogram it should not appear 
dissected, either on the blackboard or on a chart, 
for the children do not normally see words so dis- 
sected. Phonetic charts of the dissected variety 
have no place in these grades. 


Seat Work 


Those manual activities which can be carried 
over from the manual arts course and do not 
require supervision. 


Drawing carried over from drawing lessons. 
Blocks and available kindergarten material. 
Number games. 

Word and language games. 

Puzzles. 

Conundrums. 

Comprehension exercises. 

Sand table. 

Projects. 

Play corner. 


Teachers should read to the children occasion- 
ally. Poems and fine prose selections may be 
read to children with much profit. 


Minimum Al ASSIGNMENT 


The suggestions and materials appropriate for 
other groups will apply somewhat here as well. 


Books 
Basal: 
State Primer 
Elson Primer 
Easy Road Primer 
Searson and Martin Primer (to be completed) 
First Book for Foreigners 
L. A. Reading Units 
Supplementary: 
Bobbs-Merrill Primer 
New Beacon Primer (to be completed) 
Progressive Road Story Steps 
Pathway to Reading Primer 
Happy Children, Book 1 
Sunbonnet Babes 
Burchill and Ettinger, Book 1 
L. A. Reading Units 


The same care in pronunciation, enunciation 
and meaning is given children here as in the groups 
below. That the child has completed the mini- 
mum B1 assignment is taken for granted here. A 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Vocabulary Building 


By Mauve BursBank Harpine, Author, The Children’s Own Book of Letters and Stories 


=O tell a child that there are approximately 
«| four thousand words which he should be 
Ey using freely is discouraging. A fifty-w ord 
‘| spelling test oftens seems to exhaust one’s 
capacity for letter formations, and a com- 
position of five hundred words is an achievement 
to be viewed with pride. However, fluidity of 
thought and expression is dependent upon an 
adequate vocabulary. Once we stimulate an in- 
terest in words as a source of classroom adven- 
ture and discovery, we have taken an important 
step in language teaching. 

Ask several children to take the big dictionary, 
and let the others use their own smaller ones to 
work out the following problem. Open the dic- 
tionary to any full page and count the number of 
words on that page. Put this number on paper 
and multiply it by the number on the last page of 
words beginning with “Z.”’ The product of these 
numbers will be a rough estimate of the quantity 
of words at the disposal of the average child over 
nine years old. Then we begin to examine our 
own vocabularies, so far as our favorite words are 
concerned. Is everything indiscriminately “‘nice,”’ 
or “wonderful,” or ‘‘thrilling’”’? Do the best books 
reiterate, ‘‘said he,’’ and ‘‘she said’’? 

The game of “Said” is always a favorite with 
children. Each one ae a written alphabetical 
list of words that might be used in place of “‘said.”’ 
In order that everyone may at once get into the 
spirit of the game, it is a good plan to have some- 
one read the substitutes beginning with “a” as 
soon as a sensible length of time has been allowed, 
while the others check off these words on their lists, 
afterwards giving in turn any additional ones that 
they may have. The rest of the alphabet should 
be used without interruption. A point is given for 
the greatest number of words in each letter sec- 
tion, and also for any unusual words. For in- 
stance, if only one in the class has “asserted,” or 
“entreated,” or ‘“exulted,” or “observed,” that 
person will win a point for a word not used by any- 
one else. ‘“Jeered,” “joked,” and ‘‘jested’’ won 
three points for one boy, as the ‘‘j’s”’ proved too 
much for the others. 

If the interest in this discovery of new garments 
wherewith to clothe the threadbare ‘“‘said’’ has not 
waned before the next lesson, the class will enjoy 
taking some of the least usual words from their 
lists and calling upon different members of the 
class to put these into suitable sentences. At all 
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times such lists should be easily available for 

reference, and if the teacher’s corrections of writ- 

ten work follow up these exercises by underscor- 

ing “said’’ when another word would give a finer 

_— of meaning, the habit of thoughtful choice of 
ocabulary will soon be established. 

“The introduction to verbs can also be combined 
with vocabulary drill. There is usually a good 
mimic and willing actor in every child group. 
Let him pretend that he is on the beach. What 
must he do to catch his boat before it drifts away? 

He runs across the sand. It is hard running in 

the soft sand, so he walks back. A little child 
toddles, perhaps slips, and falls. All these words 
that tell what a person does, words that express 
various actions are verbs. They will remember 
the word action if the pantomime is impressive. 
What does the tired workman do as he earries a 
load of seaweed to his cart up on the road? He 
staggers or trudges across the sand. If the fisher- 
man is anxious for the return of his boat, what 
does he do? He paces up and down the beach. 
How does the duck get from the water to the shade 
of the trees? She waddles across the sand. The 
crab sidles along the sand. 

There will be plenty of action and a blackboard 
full of verbs that mean something much more 
forceful than merely walking if this one idea alone 
is allowed to develop. Following the excitement of 
physical illustration, a written exercise will serve 
to restore calm and develop the idea of the verb, 
as well as variation of expression. Sentences are 
given with blanks to be filled in with the most 
appropriate verbs from the list which, by-the-way, 
should always contain more than the necessary 
number of words in order that the choice may be 

varied and promote discussion. The children 
consider, and remember when interest has been 
aroused. It would not be nearly so worth-while 
if the wrong word slipped into place with no pos- 
sible choice for a better one! 


Choice of Verbs 


hurried scurried 
ran dashed 
rushed leaped 
scampered fled 
whisked raced 


Incomplete Sentences 


across the lawn. 
to his seat. 


The squirrel 
Each boy 
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The foxes for their holes. 

Every night he to the station. 

Filled with terror, the horse—————-down the 
street. 


This same plan may be followed with adverbs 
which add to the meaning of the verb by telling how 
something was done, when or where it was done. 
Which word is the most suitable one to add to the 
verb in each sentence? 


Choice of Adverbs 


yonder now 
softly rapidly 
stealthily yesterday 
slyly cleverly 


Incomplete Sentences 


————the wolf creeps upon his prey. 
The accompanist plays too———. 
The bears——————avoided the trap. 
shines the moon. 

I went in swimming———_. 


As the sentences are read and the question is 
asked, ‘““How does yonder add to the verb?” the 
answer fully given will emphazise the rule of how, 
when, and where, which may later be turned to 
manner, time, and place. 

A means of ridding daily speech of a rather ugly 
and wholly unnecessary word is found in the game 
of “Got.” It depends largely on the size and 
character of the class whether it is better to play 
these games orally or on paper. Naturally, the 
attention of each one is assured if the class is 
divided into two teams, and no value is lost while 
all minds concentrate upon the words of both 
sides. For a group of twenty pupils, twenty-one 
words should be in plain sight on the blackboard 
or distributed on individual slips of paper: 


rose won purchased 
boarded took conquered 

must caught fought their way 
found avoided arrived at 
reached escaped have 

received bought was given 

grew persuaded had 


A score keeper is chosen who counts silently to 
ten, and calls, ‘“Time!”’ for each sentence. 


Orally, the game proceeds like a spelling match. 
The leader gives a senterice containing the word 
got, and each player, in turn, selects a substitute 
from the list during the count of the score keeper. 
A mistake eliminates the player, and the winning 
team is the one left with the larger number 
standing. 


If paper is used, correct answers may be checked 
for each sentence as it is completed and consid- 
ered, or the exercise may be written as a whole. 
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He got the train. 

The baby got a fall. 

The bear got away easily. 

Mr. Strong barely got out of a bad accident. 
Mother got me a new book. 

We all got very tired listening to him. 

The children have got to go to bed. 

I got ever so many birthday presents. 

The army got through the pass. 

Hannibal finally got the city. 

When he got to the city, it was deserted. 
Leslie got a book for a prize. 

A gentleman got wp and gave the lady his seat. 
Ted and Sally got Father to take them fishing. 
Jack lost it, but I got it again. 

He got on the train just as it started. 

I got a new dress today. 

He got the best of his faults. 

I’ve got a cold. 

When he got to the pier, the boat had gone. 


In case of a tie, the use of ‘‘won” rather than 
“was given” may be the deciding factor, and the 
discussion will probably lead into many channels, 
perhaps touching upon the difference between the 
active and the passive forms.of verbs. 

A fourfold lesson which includes the knowledge 
of synonyms, the use of adjectives, practice with 
the dictionary, and enlargement of vocabulary is 
found in separating columns of words so that each 
final column of four words will express the same or 
nearly the same idea. 


large minute lofty broad 
high extensive big tiny 
microscopic huge small towering 
spacious elevated vast capacious 


A simpler exercise which still calls for discern- 
ment and increases language by the use of adjec- 
tives, is to select from each of the following 
columns one word which applies to the weather of 
each season. 


Spring Summer Autumn Winter 
variable sultry frosty humid 
torrid showery bracing — sparkling 
freezing cool damp windy 
gusty exhilarating balmy gloomy 


After plentiful help has been given the class 
through lists of words from which to make selec- 
tions, the test of progress comes from the original 
achievement in, first, filling in blanks in sentences, 
and then in developing the entire thought. Open 
discussion is the only efficient means of using this 
method to the fullest extent, and with his own 
paper before him, a child with a limited medium of 
expression will compare his effort with the results 
read from other papers and learn from the sugges- 
tions of the others. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Shortening the 


Multiplication ‘lable 


By Lewis W. CotweE .., Principal, Grover Cleveland School, Chicago 


N multiplying, say, a number like 732 
| by 85 it is necessary for the mind of the 
©! one who does the calculating to have stored 
in memory for immediate use at demand 

~} certain associations of numbers, so that 
when 5 and 2 are seen, their product, 10, appears 
automatically, readily and without apparent effort. 
There are one hundred such associations, called 
the primary combinations 
because there are ten 
digits in our decimal sys- 
tem and any one-digit 
number may be combined 
with itself or any other to 
be factors of a product. 
These combinations may 
be tabulated for conven- 
ience of reference as 
below: 

All of the essential 
figure associations appear 
in the table. No problem 
of multiplication can arise in the common Arabic 
decimal system of numbers for the solution of 
which a student is not fully equipped, if he has 
mastered the following hundred combinations 
and has them at his fingers’ ends. For some 
curious reason, however, the multiplication table 
persists in many quarters in a more extended 
form up to the point “12 times 12.” For this 


everyday use. 


Our previously published articles from 
the successful teaching of arithmetic in 
the Chicago public schools have proved 
most valuable in general practice. Mr. 
Colwell is chairman of the committee which 
is revising the arithmetic course of: study for 
Chicago. He has created short cuts in this 
most debated and difficult subject, making 
arithmetic a habit of mind for the child’s 


there is no good reason. Though it may be con- 
venient to use 12 as a single digit multiplier and 
set the result down in one line, the advantage 
gained does not justify the additional teaching 
load. When the table is carried to 12 times 12, 
the pupil must learn sixty-nine more combina- 
tions. In the above table we have clipped 
three lines off each column at the bottom. That 
is thirty combinations cut 
away. Likewise in can- 
celing three columns at 
the end, we have elimi- 
nated thirty-nine more 
number facts for there 
are thirteen lines each in 
the columns of tens, of 
elevens, and of twelves. 
A careful inspection of 
the table as given will 
show further teaching 
economics. The one hun- 
dred combinations ap- 
pearing there need not be learned as a dead load. 
Let us analyze the situation a little to discover 
certain similarities, equalities, or other relations. 
Such characteristics appeal to those pupils whose 
minds seize upon striking features by which to 
remember. Rote teaching may sometimes be 
resorted to when more rational measures fail, 
but it should be a final expedient, if used at all. 


TABLE OF THE HUNDRED PRIMARY MULTIPLICATION COMBINATIONS 


0 0OX1= 0 0X2= 0 0OX3= 0 0x4= 0 OX5= 0 0xX6= 0 
1x0= 0 1X1= 1 1X2= 2 1X3= 3 1x4= 4 1X5= 5 1X6= 6 
2x0= 0 2X1= 2 2X2= 4 2X3= 6 2X4= 8 2X5=10 2X6=12 
3xX0= 0 3X1= 3 3X2= 6 3X3= 9 3X4=12 3X5=15 3xX6=18 
4x0= 0 4X1= 4 4X2= 8 4X3=12 4X4=16 4X5=20 4X6=24 
0 5X1=.5 9X2=10 9X3=15 5X4=20 5X5=25 5X6=30 
6xX0= 0 6X1= 6 6X2=12 6X3=18 6X4=24 6X5=30 6X6=36 
7xX0= 0 7X1= 7 7X2=14 7X3=21 7X4=28 7X5=35 7X6=42 
8x0= 0 8X1l= 8 8X2=16 8X3=24 8X4=32 8xX5=40 8xX6=48 
9x0= 0 9X1= 9 9X2=18 9X3=27 9X4=36 9X5=45 9X6=54 
0x7= 0 5X7 =35 0x8= 0 5X8=40 0Ox9= 0 oX9=45 
1X7= 7 6X7 =42 1X8= 8 6X8=48 1xX9= 9 6X9=54 
2X7=14 7X7=49 2X8=16 7X8=56 2X9=18 7X9=63 
3X7=21 8X7=56 3X8=24 8xX8=64 3X9=27 8X9=72 

7 4X8=32 4X9=36 9x9=81 


9X8=72 
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When we consider the first column and the 
first line of the table, we find nineteen combina- 
tions that have not always been included in the 
multiplication table. But experience has clearly 
shown that the column of zero combinations 
must be mastered. 

In multiplying 403 by 5, for instance, it is 
evident that the knowledge ‘‘5 times 0 equals 0” 
is needed. A surprising number of pupils respond 
to the combination “5 times 0” by supplying 
the product 5. They confuse “5 times 0” with 
“5 plus 0.” It is a striking fact that all the 
products in the first column and all in the first line 
are 0; so these nineteen combinations should be 
easily learned at the proper time. This appropri- 
ate time, however, is not in the beginning although 
they appear first in the table. This placing is a 
logical, not a pedagogical, arrangement. 

Perhaps as good a point as any to begin to 
learn the multiplication data is with the twos. 
Notice that there is a column of twos and a line 
of twos. Thus, the twos cut across the table 
both vertically and horizontally. For the pur- 
pose of comparison, we spread the column data 
out horizontally and place the line data below, 
thus: 


Column, 2X2= 4 


6 4X2= 8 5X2=10 
Line, 2x 

7X 

2X 


6 2X4= 8 2X5=10 
4 8X2=16 9X2=18 
4 2X8=16 2X9=18 


Column, 6*2=12 
Line, 2x6=12 : 


We now discover: 

First, that for every combination in the column 
save the first there is a corresponding combina- 
tion in the line. 

Second, that the factors are the same in each 
pair of corresponding combinations but in reverse 
order. 

Third, that the product is the same for any 
two factors whichever is first. We may call 
this the law of ‘Equivalence of reverse com- 
binations,”’ because the factors are reversed and 
the products not altered. It is an instance of 
the broader law of commutation, namely; ‘‘Prod- 
ucts are not altered by altering the order of their 
factors.”” Below, we further exemplify this truth 
by repeating the data from the table for the 
threes and the fours. 


Column, 3X3= 9 4X3=12.5X3=15 6X3=18 


Line, 3X4=12 3X5=15 3X6=18 
Column, 7X3=21l 8X3=24 9X3=27 
Line, 3X7=21 3X8=24 3X9=27 
Column, 4X4=16 5X4=20 6X4=24 7X4=28 
Line, 4X5=20 4X6=24 4X7=28 
Column, 8X4=32 9X4=36 

Line, 4X8=32 4xX9=36 


CHILDHOOD 


Now it must not be supposed that because 
3xX4=4x3, there is no difference between 3X4 
and 4X3. The product of 3x4 is found by 
adding 4’s; 4plus4 plus4. That of 4X3 is found 
by adding 3’s; 3 plus 3 plus 3 plus 3. The sum 
in either case is 12, but it is essential to dis- 
tinguish the multiplier from the number multi- 


plied in the interest of clear thinking. Three °’ 


apples at four cents each cost as much as four 
apples at three cents, but the number of apples 
is not the same and the price is not the same. 

If we arrange the data for the five’s, six’s, 
seven’s, and eight’s, as we arranged the preceding 
part of the table, we have: 


Column, 5X5=25 6X5=30 7X5=35 8x5=40 
Line, 5X6=30 5X7=35 5X8=40 
Column, 9X5=45 

Line, oX9=45 

Column, 6X6=36 7X6=42 8x6=48 9x6=54 
Line, 6X7=42 6X8=48 6x9=54 
Column, 7X7=49 8X7=56 9X7=63 

Line, 7X8=56 7X9=63 

Column, 8X8=64 9X8=72 

Line, 8X9=72 


We now perceive that, as we progress hori- 
zontally across as well as vertically down the 
table, we shear off the combinations, as it were, 
both horizontally and vertically. Each column 
is one line shorter than the preceding. Each 
line has one less combination than the preceding 
one because we omit, except as review, in attack- 
ing each new set of data all those facts that have 
been already acquired. By the time we reach 
the nine’s, the column contains only one new 
combination, namely 9X9. 

So by adopting this mode of checking on the 
primary multiplication facts taught, we materially 
reduce the teaching effort. If we except those 
combinations like 9X9 and 5X5 in which the 
factors are equal and the products perfect squares, 
every combination has its correlative, and these 
two correlatives should be recognized as equiva- 
lent. They should be associated in the child’s 
mind repeatedly and intentionally. It is easier, 
for example, to add eight 3’s, than to add three 8’s. 
Why discover the sum of three 8’s by adding 8’s? 
If the pupil already knows 8X3, he may infer 
that 3X8 is likewise 24. Why discover five 9’s 
by adding 9’s? It is easier to add nine 5’s and 
reason that five 9’s must also be 45. 

This perception of the equivalence of combina- 
tions with reverse factors, however, is not imme- 
diate. It must develop through training. Con- 
scious effort on the teacher’s part is required. 
Let twelve pupils be arranged in three ranks of 
four each. Then arrange them in four ranks of 
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three each. It may appear that the six rows of 
eight seats with which a schoolroom is equipped 
may be counted by beginning with all the front 
seats—6, all the second seats—6 more, etc., 
hence the inescapable conclusion that 68 equals 
8X6. Let the pupils put twenty-four books in 
six equal piles of four each and then rearrange 
them as four equal piles of six each. Let them 
lay fifteen square tablets in three rows of five 
each and see that by viewing the arrangement 
crosswise, it may just as well be looked at as 
five rows of three each. (See diagram.) 


Five Rows or Eacu 


Repeated illustrations. and experiences will 
gradually, but surely, teach a class the truth 
of the equivalence of the reverse combinations, 
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and lay the basis for the short cuts that will 
later arise in many problems, requiring the 
interchange of multiplicand and the multiplier. 

It is true of the way memory acts that the more 
associations a given fact has with other facts, 
the more firmly it is fixed in the mind, and the 
more easily it is recalled. Teachers may take 
advantage of this principle and develop one 
column of data out of another, or one line from 
another. We discover the relationship of the 
two’s and four’s line by line of the column, and 
fact by fact of the line: 


Since 2X2= 4 then 2X4= 8 
Since 3X2= 6 then 3X4=12 
Since 4X2= 8 then 4X4=16 
Since 5X2=10 then 5<X4=20 
Since 6X2=12 then 6X4=24 
Since 7X2=14 then 7X4=28 
Since 8X2=16 then 8X4=32 
Since 9X2=18 then 9X4=36 


Now, if a pupil who is learning the four’s 
hesitates over 6X4, he may supply the lack by 
picturing and adding two 12’s. This is better than 
finding the result by adding six 4’s, because it 
ties the fact to another fact and so helps to create 
systematic knowledge instead of knowledge of 
isolated facts. The line data of two’s and four’s - 
may be arranged thus: 


2x2= 42X3= 6 2X4= 8 2X5=10 
2X6=12 2X7=14 2X8=16 2X9=18, ete. 


4X2= 8 4X3=12 4X4=16 4X5=20 
4X6=24 4X7=28 4X8=32 4X9=36, ete. 


When the multiplier is 4, the products are double 
what they are for the same multiplicand when 
2 is the multiplier. The table of eight’s can 
be developed from the table of four’s point for 
point just as the four’s are developed from the 
two’s. In like manner, the six’s may be related 
to the three’s and developed thereby. 

Moreover, in addition to the relationships 
existing between the columns, there are similar 


The Three’s 


The Two's The Four’s The Five's The Six’s 
2X2=...... 4 
3X2=2X3= 6 3X3=...... 9 
4X2=2X4= 8 4X3=3xX4=12 4xX4=...... 16 
5X2=2X5=10 5X3=3X5=15 5X4=4x5=20 5X5=...... 25 
6X2=2X6=12 6X3=3X6=18 6X4=4x6=24 6X5=5X6=30 6X6=...... 36 
7X2=2X7=14. 7X3=3X7=21 7X4=4X7=28 7X5=5X7=35 7X6=6X7=42 
8X2=2X8=16  8X3=3X8=24 8xX4=4x8=32 8xX5=5xX8=40 8XxX6=6X8=48 
9xX2=2x9=18 9X3=3X9=27 9xX4=4X9=36 9X5=5X9=45 9xX6=6X9=54 
The Seven’s The Eight’s The Nine’s 

49 

8X7=7X8=56 8X8=...... 64 

9X7=7X9=63 9X8=8X9=72 9xX9=81 


(Continued on page 78) 
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THE PLAYERS 
CAROLERS 
Kris KRINGLE 
THE Rocx-a-By 


A MOorTHER 
Two LirrLe GIRLs 


THE CosTUMES 


#—|HE mother wears a house dress; the 

S| children their night clothes. The Christ- 
‘S| mas carolers may be costumed like Eng- 
we | lish waits of long ago in smock frocks, 
-} brightly colored woolen scarfs tied about 
their necks, old felt hats pulled down low, and 
mittens. Lanterns of antique pattern may be 
carried, and one boy holds a box for coins. 
Kris Kringle wears the traditional Santa Claus 
dress. The Rock-a-by Lady has a long gray 
dress softly draped and garlanded with scarlet 
poppies made of crepe paper, or scraps of scarlet 
silk, which float from her hair and shoulders to 
the floor. 


STaGE DIRECTIONS 


Both scenes are the same, a home bedroom. 
A bed is at one side of the stage and a fireplace 
at the other, with the children’s stockings hung 
at either side. There is a very wide casement 
window at the back center through which showers 
of paper snow may be seen falling and blown 
about by an electric fan, and at which the carolers 
appear and sing. 


SCENE I 


(Christmas Eve. The snow is falling outside. 
As the curtain rises, the mother is seen sitting on 
edge of bed and the children in nightgowns are 
kneeling beside her. Tableaux for a minute.) 


Moruer: Now jump into bed, children. 
The sooner you go to sleep the sooner Kris 
Kringle will come. 


First CHILD: 
chimney? 
Seconp Cuitp: And fill our stockings? 


First Cuitp: I mean to stay awake to see 
him. ° 

Moruer: That will keep the dear old Saint 
away. He never comes until little ones. are 


Will he really come down the 


fast asleep and dreaming. So into bed at once! 
(Children hug and kiss the mother and jump into 
bed. They have a pillow fight.) 


A Play for Carolers 


By Sara CLEVELAND CLAPP 


MorHer (who is busy straightening out their 
clothes hanging on a chair): Come, come! That 
is not the way to sleep. 


CHILDREN: Sut we don’t feel sleepy, Mother. 


MorHer: Sing your littleslumbersong. That 
will make you sleepy. 


CHILDREN (sitting up in bed, they sing): 


*The Rock-a-by Lady 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby street 
Comes stealing; comes creeping; 

The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 

And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet— 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum— 
‘“Rub-a-dub!” it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 

And lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 

Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 
gleams 
And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon 
beams, 
The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny 
and fleet? 
They’ll come to you sleeping; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
Comes stealing; comes creeping. 


(The children begin to nod over the last verse 
and finish singing very sleepily and softly. The 
mother tucks them into bed and the lights grow 
softer. The Rock-a-by Lady glides in like a spirit, 
dances about the bed, and with soft, graceful move- 
ments of her hands puts the children to sleep. 
If desired, a special dance can be arranged. The 
mother does not see this vision. She is reading 


*From Poems of Eugene Field; copyright, 1910, by Julia S. Field; pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By permission of the publishers. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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‘The Christmas Card 


A Play of Color and Design 


By Vicror D’Amico, Director of Art, 


THE STORY OF THE PLAY TOLD IN THE PROLOGUE 


e9/ITTLE ARMAND is desirous of giving 
+} his friends something for Christmas. 
—/|| Since, at his age, his allowance is small 
Regs) he considers an inexpensive gift and 
¥¢) decides to draw a greeting card which, 
though economical, will not be lacking in cheer. 
His desire is frustrated because of his lack of 
knowledge of drawing. He sits before the 


fire thinking, falls asleep, and awakens in Dream- 
land. 


THE PLAYERS 
ARMAND: A boy about nine or ten years of age. 
Desicn: A boy of approximately the same 


age as Armand. 


Coton QUEEN: An older girl. 


Cotors: Little girls in two groups. 
First set: Red, Orange, Yellow. 


Second set: Red and Green. 


THE COSTUMES 


Armand may wear his everyday clothes, or an 
artist’s smock. Design wears a long, loose frock 
of white cotton, with different decorative bands 
in black running around it. Each band is a 
design adapted from nature; a zig-zag line 
represents mountain ranges, flowing lines repre- 
sent ripples, there are also stars and the crescent 
moon. The Color Queen may have a dress of 
tulle or thin, dyed cheesecloth that combines 
the colors of the rainbow so that they mingle 
and seem to flow together. The Colors are 
dressed in crepe paper or dyed cotton costumes, 
each of her own color. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS 


If the stage has a curtain, the prologue can 
introduce the play with curtain drawn; other- 
wise a screen may conceal the sleeping Armand. 

At the left of the stage and toward the middle 
there is a chair where Armand is seen asleep. 
An easel and drawing board at the right are in 
full view of the audience. The stage hangings 
can be of quite modernistic design in black and 
white. If desired, they may be of red with a 


design of green wreaths or Christmas trees. 


The Ethical Culture School, New York 


THe ACTION OF THE PLAY 


ARMAND: Here it is almost Christmas and 
there are so many people to whom I want to 
give something, but what can it be? There are 
Daddy, and Mother, and Sister, and Brother, 
and so many friends. I should have to be Santa 
Claus to send all of them gifts. Maybe just a 
card would do; they would know it carried my 
love. Oh, but everybody buys Christmas cards. 
IT have it! I'll draw the cards myself! 

(Goes to the easel to begin, but hesitates.) 
how shall I start? 


But 
Why, I never made a picture 


before. Oh, I wish there were somebody to help 
me. 
Design (enters at right as if he had stepped 


out of the pattern of the stage hangings): Hello! 


Here I am! 


ARMAND: 


Who are you and where did you’ 
come from? 


Desicn: Oh, I heard you call for me, so I 
came right along, you see. Is there anything I 
can do for you? You are in Dreamland where 
wishes come true. 


ARMAND: Well, you are just in time. I am 
trying to draw a Christmas card but I don’t 
know how to go about it. 


DESIGN: 
I believe that I have with me the very thing 
you seek. 
T’ll put it right up here, where you can takea peek. 


(Design unfolls a large paper he carries under 
arm and pins it to the easel. The paper is black 
with a decorative picture of a fantastic house in 
white line. A good fairy tale illustration of a 
quaintly designed house will serve as a pattern for 
this. There must be well defined architecture; 
door, latch, lintel, and stories, where the colors 
can be put on.) 


ARMAND: Oh, isn’t that pretty! I like it 
very much, but I don’t know why. It looks 
like a house but not the kind I’m used to seeing. 
It must be a fairy house! 


DESIGN: 

My name’s Design, and if you’ll look you'll find 
me everywhere. 

In everything of beauty, I surely must be there. 

‘(Continued on page 78) 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


ANDREA DEL SARTO—1487-1531 


| TAILOR, Agnolo, and his wife, Costanza, 
tA¥ | of old Florence were made happy by the 
~&! birth of a son in the year 1487, or 1486, a 
Aeeh| date that is not recorded with accuracy. 
| We may picture the period as that of the 
conquests of the Spanish explorers, the height of 
the Renaissance, and that moment in the develop- 
ment of Italian art when Michael Angelo’s glory 
was consummated. This son of the Florentine 
tailor was christened Andrea on the day following 
that of his birth. Because his parents were poor 
and there were six children in the family, the 
small Andrea went to school only until he had 
learned to read and write. At the age of seven 
years he was apprenticed to a goldsmith for learn- 
ing the trade in return for his board and lodging. 

The intricate carving used on the precious eccle- 
siastical plate and candlesticks, and the table 
service of the wealthy families of Florence, was 
made from carefully designed sketches. At this 
tender age, the little Andrea, with no training 
whatsoever, designed with such skill that his 
drawing came to the attention of-a neighbor, Gian 
Barile, an artist. Apprenticed a second time, 
Andrea worked with Barile, until he was about 
ten years old. Then he was commended to the 
tutelage of Piero di Cosimo, one of the popular 
artists of the Florentine school at that time. Be- 
fore Andrea del Sarto was twenty he had learned 
all Cosimo could teach him and had absorbed the 
murals of Michael Angelo in the church of Santa 
Maria Novello, whom he always revered as his 
unseen master. With a fellow artist, quite as 
young, Andrea established himself as a painter af 
frescoes in the many churches of Florence, and of 
religious subjects in his studio. 

He was amaster of color, composition and draw- 
ing. Itis said that he never altogether overcame 
a timidity of spirit due to his humble parentage 
and the privations of his early years, but his work 
shows that he unconsciously utilized this feeling 
of inferiority, transforming it into a quality of 
sympathy with mankind not before expressed in 
religious art. His men, womeri, and children are 
the humble, simple types of the market place. 
The beautiful backgrounds which he painted so 
harmoniously that they made the characters of 
the picture a part of Florentine life are representa- 
tions of the valley of the Arno in its many phases 
of peace and charm. Its green and smiling slopes, 
the glow of the evening sun upon church and 


castle, and the colors of the seasons as they flowed 
through the tiny villages that clung to the Floren- 
tine hills, after three hundred years, shine with a 
tender mellowness from the frescoes of Andrea del 
Sarto. Outside of Venice, there was no such 
colorist as he in the sixteenth century. He comes 
down to us an an example of the triumph of the 
humble. 

Stories of the young Andrea and his fellow 
artists are touched with the spirit of boyhood 
today. They formed the “‘Academy of the Ket- 
tle,” a club whose main function was feasting, 
special dishes being contributed by the twelve 
members. Andrea’s feat was an edible model of a 
temple, with mosaic floors of variously colored 
jellies, columns made of sausages whose capitals 
were cheese, and cornices of sugar. A frieze was 
constructed of sweetmeats, and a miniature pulpit 
carved from cold meat had a tiny book with 
leaves of macaroni, and lettering done in pepper- 
corns. There was also their “Society of the 
Trowel.’”’ Its members dressed in masons’ clothes, 
and acted plays for which the young Andrea 
painted the scenery. 

His life, however, had very little of joy beyond 
his work. Frescoes and paintings to the number 
of a hundred in the great churches and convents of 
Florence and in the galleries of Austria, England, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Germany, and 
France keep Andrea del Sarto’s spirit alive as one 
of the flaming torches of art. Religious subjects 
were the inspiration for all the art of this period, 
but he clothed his themes in human guise which 
gave his work a deep appeal. 

The ‘‘Borgherini Madonna,” the holy family 
which we reproduce, is an example of Andrea del 
Sarto’s greatest work. For many years it was the 
property of the Fairfax Murray Collection, Lon- 
don, until its acquisition by the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. The brilliance of the 
painting has been subdued by centuries of dust 
and many coats of varnish. Cleaned, the glowing 
reds and blues of the drapery back of the figures is 
typical of the color Florence loved. The dress 
of the mother is an almost indescribable hue 
approaching a rosy amethyst. The fine moulding 
of the head of Joseph, and the globe, symbolic of 
the world, which the little John is presenting to 
the child are points of beauty in the composition. 
The painting is a rare example of a masterpiece for 
children’s study and appreciation. 
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ildren of America 


By Fanny L. Warren, Artist, ‘Little Neighbors of Many Lands’’ 


Dutch Colonial child of that brief 
%| period of our history when Peter Stuyve- 
sant ruled New Amsterdam was very 
like the Hollander in dress and costume. 

~&| It was a troubled time for boys and girls, 
a daily struggle to hold the happy traditions of 
their homeland against the encroaching advance 
of British invasion and discipline. This made 
Christmas in New York of the Colonial period 
gay indeed in contrast to the everyday work of 
housekeeping for the girls and carpentry in the 
shipyards for the boys. 

The Sunday clothes brought from Amsterdam 
were worn for Christmas. Vrountje, small 
daughter of New Amsterdam, put on a dress of 
gold flowered damask, a blue silk apron trimmed 
with threads of gold, a 
white cap whose wide 
wings were patterned from 
the sails of her native 
Holland, a white kerchief 
worn like a bib, yellow 
stockings, and black leath- 
er shoes with shining cop- 
per buckles. Separate 
sleeves freshly laundered 
were fastened to the 
shorter sleeves of her 
dress, and her petticoats 
were many. Her brother, Diedrich, was almost 
as gay. His suit was of sapphire blue silk with 
white collar and cuffs. Silver buttons and buckle 
completed the costume. With this Diedrich wore 
russet colored stockings, black leather shoes, and 
copper buckles similar to those on his sister’s shoes. 

Saint Nicholas crossed the Atlantic with the 
Dutch colonists. His clothes were still those of 
the good bishop from whom he took his name, a 
long red cloak, and a cap shaped somewhat like a 
mitre and also like a tall turban. This headdress 
was split along two sides and pointed at the top. 
In his hand was a staff borrowed in shape from the 
shepherds who tended their lambs in the fields 
outside Bethlehem. It was tipped with gold 


sand table, 


The costume dolls we are publishing for 
geography, 
dramatic work are authentic representa- 
tions of the various child types of the 
important periods of American history. 
The series has included Iroquois, rural 
Mexican, and Plymouth costume. 
month Miss Warren shows the early Dutch 
child of old New York. 


which symbolized the star of Bethlehem. Saint 
Nicholas was accompanied by a small black boy, 
Pete, who tended his white horse, Sleipner, and also 
carried a horn of plenty in which were dolls, trum- 
pets, small windmills, boats, drums, sweets, and 
some fascinating new nuts called peanuts, which 
Pete scattered in the waiting wooden shoes of the 
New York children on Christmas Eve. 

This dusky attendant of Saint Nicholas may 
have been an ancestor of Little Black Sambo. 
He wore a short black jacket, wide striped trousers 
of many bright colors, pointed shoes strapped to his 
bare feet, a red cap, and a stiff ruff. He was sup- 
posed to regulate the number of pancakes children 
might eat at the Christmas breakfast. A good 
child was allowed eleven, but the naughty child 
must stop at five. 

With the development 
of the fur trade in New 
York, Saint Nicholas laid 
aside his bishop’s head- 
gear and adopted afur cap. 
He also changed his name 
to Santa Klaas, but until 
the invasion of the town 
by the British,he filled the 
wooden shoes of the chil- 
dren. Stockings were not 
hung until a later date. 

The housewifely arts of the Dutch flourished 
in New Amsterdam and reached their height at 
the Christmas season. Pewter and delftware 
shone; knockers on hospitable doors were polished 
until they reflected the winter sun. Round 
cheeses of every toothsome kind, great loaves of 
bread, platters of holiday cakes and cookies were 
made ready for guests. It was a season when the 
struggles of a lonely people in a strange land were 
forgotten. Sleigh bells chimed merrily, greens 


pageantry and 


This 


gathered from the wilds along the Hudson River 
trimmed the small brick houses, and the children 
with no thought of approaching trouble listened 
for the hoofs of Santa Klaas’ horse on low, 
tiled. roofs where skyscrapers tower today. 
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MY ROCKING HORSE 


Moderately with motion Lyric and music by EVELYN M. LEE 
On my _ rock - ing horse ride so far, Some day Pll trav - el 


I'll ride and I'll ride and p’rhaps ver- y soon Ill be 
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School Art. Why? How? 


By Louise D. TEsstn 


VERY child is a dynamo of human activi- 
i\ ties. In the scheme of pleasures and work 
at school, just what part do the various 
phases of study contribute to his activities 
not only in, but after, school? There is a 
good argument for all, but it must be conceded that 
correct and wise art training is an important guid- 
ing and educational factor in his daily interests. 

Art should fill its place as a recreational activity. 
It should re-create and build up the mind and 
ideals through a common training in painting and 
crafts, fine and practical, and develop an apprecia- 
tion of both fine and com- 
mercial art. Through all 
the attractions that such 
a training holds in its dif- 
ferent phases, the prob- 
lem of possible dangerous 
amusements becomes 
negligible, for the child’s 
occupation will be happy 
and wholesome. For this 
reason, alone, art train- 
ing will justify its exist- 
ence. 

Aside from the recrea- 
tional idea, there are 
those for whom art in the 
public schools the 
foundation for a future 
career, either in the art 
field, or allied with other 
professions. Inany event, 
let us give art training a 
sound foundation, based on simple rules and com- 
mon interests. Let us get the most’ out of every 
problem taught, and never fail to correlate appre- 
ciation with a practical application. We must 
make the training and guidance general enough to 
reach every pupil, those for whom art will harmo- 
nize the usual normal education, and those who 
are little artists, with natural ability and native- 
bent for the work. We are training them all, 
the plumber, baker, artist, and home maker. 

Certain lessons must be learned, and certain 
technics mastered to insure development. Do not 
minimize the importance of the foundation work. 
Make it so interesting and alluring that it will 


seem a delightful discovery at every turn. Every- 
thing depends upon the preparation. The pro- 
fessional sees the importance of this. The ama- 


teur will enjoy it under proper guidance. 


Through AMERICAN CHILDHOOD a course 
of art study is offered for the primary grades 
with developments for the upper grades. 
There will be simple and attractive problems 
each month, directions for carrying them 
out, and a purpose for each problem taught. 

The accompanying illustrations are typi- 
cal of the offerings in this service, which 
will comprise drawing and design projects, 
as well as junior craft and handwork. 
Aside from its value to the teacher, the edu- 
cational and cultural value of child art in 
home gives these pages an appeal to mothers. 

Letters addressed to Miss Tessin, The 
Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass., requesting help or sug- 
gestion in art teaching problems will receive 
her prompt and experienced attention. 


The correct course to follow has been a ques- 
tion among educators for a long time. Many 
centers have developed very commendable out- 
lines. These cannot always be applied to all 
localities, because the difference in type of child 
would necessitate different procedure in the work. 
And then, always, it seems that the large school 
with trained supervisors and a wealthy community 
has an advantage over the little, poor schools. So 
we ought to arrive at a general outline of objec- 
tives, to be enlarged and developed as the individ- 
ual teacher finds necessary and _ possible. 

Howshall westart? Let 
us, as teachers, become 
thoroughly acquainted 
with our materials and 
know how to use them. 
If we do not know, there 
are sources of information 
and people, who, for the 
asking, are glad to advise 
and assist with just such 
work. Let us be able to 
detect errors in work and 
give helpful guidance. 
Let us use good material, 
which is not necessarily 
expensive, but will 
give satisfactory results. 
That is one of the argu- 
ments in favor of the un- 
usual work done by the 
little children of the Cizek 
school in Austria, that 
created a nation-wide interest when here on exhibit. 
It is unfortunate for a teacher to adhere to a type 
of art material simply because she has used it a 
long time. We must find out what is being used 
now, what is modern, what others are using, 
and why. 

From this knowledge of materials, draft the 
number and kind of problems for the school semes- 
ter or year, and approximately the amount of 
material you will need. You cannot go very far 
wrong in your estimate, and you will find a great 
deal of satisfaction through starting out with some 
plan. Next, evaluate your problems as to their 
real purpose, and what lessons and rules they 
exemplify. From the very first lesson, which 
may be a matter of line exercises or color scales 
only, the presentation should carry with it an ap- 
plication or. practical idea. 
(Continued on page 77) 


REDUCTION OF BASE 
SHOWING OECORATION 
POSSIGUITIES Ano 

HOLES FOR SETTING 
Pm CUSHION & DUCK 


Loviseé .o. 


Why not a DUCK PINCUSHION on Mother’s Sewing Table or for a Little Girl’s Dresser? 


Materials—Soft wood: Basswood, three-ply, or poplar about the thickness illustrated. 
Lid of tin-can, sawdust,.needle and thread, glue. 
Circle of flowered cretonne or plain colored material. 
Oil paint, enamel, shellac. 


Cut the goose from wood, trace circle of lid on to base wide enough to accommodate size and saw hole just a shade bigger, as 
material or covered lid will take up a little space. Cut hole for fastening feet of duck into base. Fill lid with sawdust generously 
full, cover with cretonne to make pincushion, as illustrated. |The cushion may be glued into hole now or at the very last when 
painting is completed. 

Paint duck bright yellow; bill, feet and eye orange; markings on duck black, high lights white, black hat with blue markings. 
The base should be black, dark blue or dark green. Paint flowers in clear, gay colors; leaves bright greens. After project is 
painted in oils, shellac when paint is dry. Enamel paint does not need shellacking. Oil paint mixed with white enamel will pro- 
duce various colors and tints, except black. With flowered cretonne a plain color or black base is desirable. Finish base under- 
neath with paper lining, cut a bit smaller than size of base. It is best to paste the entire surface of the paper. 

Perhaps you would like a round or oval shape base. 
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SANTA CLAUS POSTER 


A JOLLY SANTA POSTER 


What a lark to make him up in 
cut paper! We would suggest his 
suit and cap red orange; fur white; 
boots, sack and dog light brown; 
gloves light gray; ribbon on dog 
pink or violet; and Santa’s face 
flesh color with pink cheeks. The 
mounting should be dark blue, 
dark purple or black. 

He could be colored on white 
paper with crayons or paints, left 


Design by Louise D. Tessin 


that way, or cut out and mounted, 
With a Christmas tree and gay 
bundles and toys, he would be a 
right jolly fellow on 12” x 18” paper. 

Be sure your colors contrast well 
and remember that neatness gives 
work that desired professional air. 
A heavy black outline between 
colors will add a great deal to the 
appearance of the work. 
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CHRISTMAS ENVELOPES AND CARDS Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


POTATOE, STICK, 
OR LINOLEUM 


PENCIL 
PRINT 
DESIGNS 


STENCIL 


CUT STENCIL ON ANY MEDIUM 
WEIGHT FOLOED PAPER 

STENCIL WITH PRESSED OR 
WAX CRAYONS. 


CHRISTMAS ENVELOPE AND CARDS 


1 Envelope is made of 6” x 9” paper. Construc- 
tion papers are good tints to use, or any other 
kinds of this texture and weight. Rule out a 
pattern first. Fold lines and then cut out 
the necessary sections. Pinch lower flap 
enough to cut out section A. 


2 Paste envelope together. 
Torn or deckle edges on cards and envelopes 
are very attractive. Tear paper for a deckle 
edge, or place the edge or line to be torn along 
the sharp edge of a drawing board, and scrape 
the paper with a knife. 


3-4-5-6 Various styles of cards made from 6” x 9” 
paper. Cards may be decorated with water 
colors, cut paper designs, or pictures and 
designs cut from colored advertisements. 
Verses may be written or printed inside of 


folders, or on a white paper panel pasted into 
folder. 


Observe margin spaces when decorating cards, 
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CHRISTMAS CARD CUT-OUTS 


Merry Christmas, little friend. 
Santa Claus is here, 

Wishing you of joys no end 
Chrough the glad New Year. 
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Designs by Clara G. Dennis 


Hm Teddy Bear, 
HU love you hard 

HE you will take me 
Of this card. 
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FOR THE DECEMBER BLACKBOARD Design by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


From Our Subscribers 


St. Nicholas in 


N our school we teach the mechanics of read- 

ing by first stimulating child interest. So 
the first of December I arranged a literature 
lesson that would bring out the children’s choice 
of a Christmas poem. We have several class 
readers and some supplementary material. The 
children were told to get out all of their books 
for a half hour of free reading. 

I wrote on the blackboard: ‘‘Which poem 
do we wish to learn for Christmas?” Then 
the children decided to find all of the poems 
about Christmas in our readers. One after 
another the good readers read a Christmas 
poem aloud. This they all enjoyed very much. 
Then, as a surprise, I took from my desk an 
illustrated copy of “A Visit from St. Nicholas.”’ 
Instantly the children were all attention. I 
told them that I had 
enjoyed their reading so 
much I wished to read 
the poem that I liked 
best. Since I knew the 
poem from memory I 
easily turned the pages of 


the book showing a Address: Editor, 
colored illustration for 

each stanza. When I York City. 
finished, the children 


wished to cheer. If we 

only told more poems from memory how much 
better the response would be! Then I pointed to 
the motive question on the blackboard, and 
asked the class to vote on the answer. One of 
the children was allowed to write the title of 
the poem, while all the class watched to see that 
it was written correctly. 

The next day the children were thrilled to see 
two blackboard illustrations drawn with colored 
chalk. The first was a snow scene, with a house 
against a background of green trees touching 
a blue-grey sky. Smoke curled from the red 
chimney, and a bright light shone from the 
windowpanes. This line from the poem was 
written under the picture: “’Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.’’ The second illustration was 
a stocking hung from the mantelpiece above a 
fire of red coals. The chimney was red brick, 
blocked with black chalk, and on the mantel 
were a clock and two candlesticks. Underneath 
was written: ‘““The Stockings Were Hung by 
the Chimney with Care.” Both of the illus- 
trations were bordered with heavy black chalk. 
On the browsing table the children found the 


This department is open to any inter- 
ested reader who has tried and proved 
the value of some form of educational 
handicraft with children. 
contributions will be welcomed. 


HOOD, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New 


the Schoolroom 


There were other 
pictures of Saint Nicholas on the walls, and 
some crepe-paper heads of the old saint on the 


illustrated copy of the poem. 


windowpanes. These provided motivation for 
a manual arts lesson. For the lesson I divided 
the class into three groups according to ability. 
One small group was given paper materials, a 
figure of Santa Claus, and some pine tree branches 
and cotton with which to illustrate the poem 
in the sand table. Another group of more 
talented children were given plain paper and 
crayons, and told that they might copy the 
blackboard illustrations. The third group cut 
figures by means of patterns, and made posters. 
When our lesson was over we decorated the room 
with the posters and pictures. 

For the spelling period we chose a number of 
words from the poem and 
listed them on the board. 
Then each child copied 
the words into his spelling 
notebook under the De- - 
cember words. I spelled 
the words aloud for them 
to check their lists. We 
also counted the words, 
and decided how many to 
learn a day. 

Below is an outline of 
the plan used for teaching the reading of the poem. 
The lessons covered several days’ reading periods. 

1. Subject-matter: the poem, as an appre- 
ciation lesson. 

2. Method of grouping class: 

a. For assignment: The entire class. 
b. For seat work: Two groups according to 
ability. 
ce. For drill work: Two groups according to 
ability. 
Lesson Plan 
a. Responses desired: 

Appreciation of fairy-like atmosphere of poem. 

Children to see the large pictures and find the 

relation of the parts to the whole. 

Children to master the difficult words in the 

poem. 

Children to practice using the contents. 

b. Stimuli provided to arouse interest: 

Blackboard illustrations. 

Pictures. 

Posters. 

Sand table. 

Illustrated copy of poem on reading table. 


Timely, short 


AMERICAN CHILD- 


52 AMERICAN 


e. Actual stimuli provided: 

Motive given for re-reading poem: to find out 
all that we could about Saint Nicholas from 
the poem. 

Mastery by children of main difficulties. 

Thought question: Why is Saint Nicholas like 
a good fairy? 

d. Provision for self-help: 

Difficult words were diacritically marked, and 

left on blackboard. 


Children who finished drill and seat work ° 


were allowed to go to back of room to look at 
illustrated copy and to memorize poem. 
e. Check-up: 

Telling things learned about Saint Nicholas. 

Check-up of written seat work in answering 
questions. 3 

Oral check-up of pronunciation of words in 
oral reading. 

Dividing poem into parts in a five-part out- 
line, which was written on the board by the 
teacher in the following manner: 


A Visit from Saint Nicholas 
A. The quiet house. 
1. Time. 
2. Stockings hung up. 
3. Children asleep. 
4. Parents ready for sleep. 


CHILDHOOD 


B. Saint Nicholas arrives. 

The sleigh and reindeer. 

The driver. 

The flight to the roof. 

C. Saint Nicholas comes in. 

Description of saint; fun, soot, bundle of toys, 
bright eyes, red cheeks, droll mouth, white 
beard, his pipe, round figure, jolly. 

D. He fills stockings. 
EK. He leaves. 

Rises up chimney. 

Springs into sleigh. 

Makes a Christmas wish. 

The ‘“‘thought”’ question, “‘Why is Saint Nicho- 
las like a good fairy?’’ was answered by bringing 
out these points: 

Sleigh and reindeer were ‘‘miniature.”’ 

Rose to housetop. 

Came down a chimney. 

Small toy bag held regular toys in plenty. 

Rose up the chimney. 

Flew away like the “down of a thistle.”’ 

For phonic drill the words ending in ‘‘er’’ were 
chosen: winter, clatter, matter, shutter, wonder, 
driver, courser, Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, peddler, 
finger. Several language stories were developed 
from the poem. The poem was then easily mem- 
orized, and used as the Christmas program. 

—Marian Elder Jones, Macon, Georgia. 


Christmas Projects for Kindergarten and Primary 


HEN a child truly realizes that Christmas 

means service, he will demand a fulfilment 
of this new consciousness. What can he do 
that will satisfy this newly awakened impulse? 
Will you have your Christmas project planned 
and ready to meet the child’s needs? This is 
the teacher’s work, showing a child the best 
way possible to meet the need that confronts 
him. Children work for the moment. To them 
the important thing is the process, not the prod- 
uct. You will find this one of the greatest factors 
in deciding what project your children will choose. 
The processes that satisfy most completely their 
needs and activities are the ones from which they 
will choose their projects. With this thought in 
mind we select as materials clay, paper, paints, 
and cloth. 

Probably the first person for whom the children 
will wish to make a gift is mother. A good 
gift for mother is an enameled vase. For the 
vases use olive or mustard bottles and coat them 
with enamel. A small can of paint will coat 
any number of bottles. To make the vases 
especially attractive, blow a little bronze powder 
on the paint. Simply pour a little on a sheet of 
paper and holding it near the painted vase, fan 


the powder gently. Perhaps an easier way is to 
dip a feather in the powder, and blow the powder 
from the feather on to the vase. Black enamel 
dusted with a bronze, red, green, or gold powder 
is beautiful. Bronze or silver powder on robin’s 
egg blue is attractive. Any number of delightful 
color combinations can be worked out, but it is 
always best to use one color of the enamel and 
vary the results by using different powders. 

Sometimes the children wish to make crepe 
paper flowers for the vases. If they wish to do 
this the sweet pea is the simplest flower to make. 
Cut two patterns in circular petal form; fold 
together and fasten with a green wire stem. 
Sweet peas made up in delicate shades of pink, 
peach, lavender, coral, and purple are very effec- 
tive. 

Another gift for mother is a narcissus plant 
which the child has started in late November. 
The bulbs may be planted in old cups and 
glasses or very small pans, and set in a sunny 
place. The container should be enameled. 


Although a plain: enamel is sufficient, a little 
bronze powder blown on will add to the beauty. 
The bulbs can be obtained at dime stores, florists, 
If this project is developed, 


or greenhouses. 
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be sure to plant some extra bulbs for use in case 
some of the children’s bulbs fail to mature. 
If the children enjoy painting they will prob- 


ably like to enamel gift boxes. The boxes may 
be wooden, tin, or cardboard, and may be used 
for holding anything, from thread and buttons 
to cake and candy, according to their construc- 
tion. It is best to enamel them in only one color. 
They can be made more effective by pasting a 
wall paper design on the cover. Boxes enameled 
in black are very pretty with a poinsetta seal 
on the lid. If cardboard boxes are used, have 
the children cover them with wall paper and 
then with shellac or varnish. This will make 
them both durable and attractive. One ingen- 
ious teacher planned a Christmas box for father’s 
gift also. The children painted wooden boxes, 
chalk and seed boxes, and put hinges on them. 
Completed, this gift was to serve as a letter file 
for father. This same teacher had her children 
make clever three-cornered boxes for mother’s 
gift. The children filled these boxes with fudge 
and popcorn which they made in school. 

A gift that mother will welcome is a dress 
hanger made of beaver board. These hangers 
can be made by kindergarten children. Draw a 
pattern for them to trace around on beaver board. 
They can cut the hanger with the small saws 
that are a part of any kindergarten equipment. 
Paint and shellac, or enamel in a dainty color, 
will finish the hanger. 

Children always enjoy making books. A recipe 
book is useful. Have the children design their 
own covers and add several blank pages. If 
the covers of the book are made of oilcloth, 
mother will be pleased, as these can be washed 
when soiled. The children, too, will like to 
enamel a design on an oilcloth cover. If the 
class are old enough for writing, or manuscript 
writing, they can divide their recipe books into 
sections—salads, cakes, and breads. Many times 
children who write especially well will like to 
copy a few recipes in the book. These recipes 
they can find in a magazine. 

Another gift of perennial appeal is a scrap- 
book. This year make your scrapbooks of differ- 
ent colors of paper cambric. The advantages of 
paper cambric books over the old paper books are 
numerous. Paper cambric does not tear. When 
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the books become soiled they can be laundered, 
soaking off the old pictures. After the book has 
been laundered fresh pictures may be pasted in. 
Thus the same book may be used over and over 
again. Cut the material 12” x 18” and fold 
double. About four or six pages doubled will be 
sufficient. Children prefer several small scrap- 
books to one or two larger ones. Use brightly col- 
ored pictures from magazines and advertisements. 
These scrapbooks may be stitched together with 
yarn. They may be sent to hospitals for the 
children’s ward, or the children may take them 
home to their small brothers and sisters. 

While making Christmas books you may find 
that the children will like to make painting 
books. These can be made of manila paper 
sheets fastened together. The children can trace 
a picture or a pattern on each sheet. Probably 
the best way to do this is to have a quantity of 
different patterns cut from heavy paper. The 
children can put these patterns on the pages 
of the book and draw around them. 

Clay is a pleasant medium for handicraft, 
and paves the way for many Christmas projects. 
With clay the class can make bill spindles for 
their fathers by the simple process of adding 
a nail to a clay base. ‘They will love to make 
clay handle holders for their mothers, too. 
Clay beads, brightly painted, have a lively 
fascination for younger sisters. For these little 
sisters, too, the children can model clay dishes. 
These clay objects should be painted with water 
colors and then shellacked to make permanent. 

After you have selected and made your Christ- 
mas gifts there is still work to be done. Very 
often some children will suggest wrapping their 
gifts at school. This will mean a small project 
in itself, for making simple seals and name 
cards will take quite a while. The seals can be 
small holly wreaths, stockings, Santa Claus 
heads, packs of toys, sleds, candles, or Christ- 
mas trees, which the boys and girls can color, 
cut, and paste on the wrapping of their gifts. 
The Christmas name cards and greeting cards 
may be done in writing or manuscript writing. 
When the gifts are wrapped and ready to take 
home the glow of happy faces will be the teacher’s 
glimpse of the eternal Christmas spirit. 

—Dorothy B. Hansen, Sioux City, Nebraska. 


Rugged Gift Making for Little Invalids 


ANX10U8 mothers, longing for something to 
while away the children’s convalescence, 
will find the home piece bag a source of craft- 
work. A few bright lengths of cloth can be torn 
into strips, and it will be fun to braid the strips, 
just as we used to braid our hair. If the child 


is too young to sew the braided strips together, an 


older sister will do it. Rugs for the doll house 
or seat cushions for old rockers can be made, and 
an older child would love a small handmade 
braided rug for his room. Yes, “his” room, for 
boys like to braid rags as well as girls. 

Then there are hooked things, all kinds of 
them. A piece of burlap and a bone crochet hook 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The Christmas Cockles 


By Mary GRAHAM BONNER 


VERYTHING was very quiet. The 
slightest sound could easily have been 
heard in the stillness of the night. The 
| fire in the old fireplace was out. Not even 

2) a hot coal was glowing. And yet the 
Cockles were as warm as could be as they _ in a 
row around the fireplace. 

“Are the children asleep?” asked a large Cockle. 

“Sound asleep,” answered a medium-sized 
Cockle. ‘I’ve just looked at them.” 

“How do they look?” asked a little Cockle who 
had wanted to go and see the children but had been 
afraid that two Cockles might wake them up. 

“Angelic,” said the first Cockle. 

The three sleeping children, about whom the 
Cockles were talking, may not have been so beau- 
tiful as that, but they were good and happy. 
The Cockle, with his warm, loving nature, is apt to 
exaggerate. And how does the Cockle look? Oh, 
that is. something each one of us must picture for 
himself. A voice like the music of the sea shell 
when you hold it to your ear. Coral red, and surf 
white, and seaweed green, for colored cloaks. As 
oldasamermanandastenderasamermaid. Each 
of us may see his own Cockle, but remember this: 
they have no feet. That is why we never hear 
them coming. They may be said to swim through 
the air. And every Cockle carries a little sack 
over his shoulder woven of glistening bits of 
shining shell. 

The Cockles were whispering together. Sud- 
denly they heard the distant sound of bells ringing 
merrily through the clear frosty night. 

“He’s coming!” they cried in a 
whisper. There was a stamping 
upon the floor, a noise in the chim- 
ney, and then down the chimney 
came Santa Claus. 

“Why, hello,” said Santa Claus. 
“And who may you be?” 


The Cockles’ laughter was as soft as waves lap- 
ping pebbles. Ina circle around the fireplace they 
were sitting, each little Cockle with his bag of 
woven shells. 

‘““We’re the Cockles,” said the biggest one of all. 
‘“We’re not often visible although we are on land a 
great deal of the time. We love Christmas above 
all other days, and as a special treat we decided to 
wait for you, Santa Claus. You do so much to 
give us joy.” 

“T’ve never filled your stockings, have I?” Santa 
Claus asked, and looking at them saw that they 
had no feet. 

“Oh, no,” they said. ‘“You’ve heard people say, 
‘That just warms the cockles of my heart.’ Well, 
we do that warming. We sit by fires late at night 
and store up sparks from the coals when it is 
glowing, and we also carry away little packages of 
pleasant, loving thoughts and words which have 
been left by members of a family before they have 
gone tobed. These wecarry aboutin our bags and 
give to others to scatter.”’ 

Santa Claus smiled and his ruddy face looked 
more glowing than ever. ‘Would you like to 
help me?” he asked. 

There was not even an answer, so quickly did 
the Cockles begin to work. They took out pres- 
ents from Santa’s big bag; toys, trains of cars, 
dolls, hard candy, games, books, and helped to 
arrange them around the Christmas tree that 
Santa found, and they filled the stockings. 

“Oh,” said one Cockle, ‘‘this is a beautiful doll. 
She'll love this.” 

“Heigh-ho,” said another Cockle, 
“look at this animal that walks by 
machinery. He must have that.” 

“Come, now,” said Santa Claus, “‘I 
must save toys for the rest of the 
children in the world whose homes I 
am still to visit.” 
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“May we go along?” the Cockles asked. 

Santa nodded. So all Christmas Eve the 
Cockles helped Santa Claus, in every corner of the 
earth, filling stockings, arranging presents, and 
reading Christmas messages on gifts. And when 
dawn was almost ready to push back the night 
into its dark sleeping room, the Cockles were 
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through helping Santa Claus. But into their 
bags they had packed an extra supply of love to 
scatter through the coming year, and at every 
fireside they left great bundles of glowing warmth, 
kindness, and cheer. 

That is the reason why everyone said that they 
had never known such a heart-warming Christmas. 


The Santa Claus Mouse 


By MirtaM PORTER 


@)\T is too bad,” said Mr. Mouse to Mrs. 
“| Mouse, ‘“‘that mice children cannot hang 
up their stockings and have a Santa Claus, 
too.” 

=} Mrs. Mouse thoughtaminute. Shewasa 
tiny, fur-clad lady with sn: apping black ey es. ‘Mice 
children do not wear stockings,’”’ she reminded her 


husband, “but I do not see why they can’t have a 
Santa Claus. Why should you not be their Santa 


Claus?” 

Mr. Mouse clapped his tiny, tiny paw-hands. 
“Why, that is a wonderful idea,” he said. ‘‘Let’s 
tell all the mice chidren, here on Under-The-Cel- 
lar-Stairs Street, to curl up their tails round and 
round when they go to sleep tonight—like little 
nests, you know. Tell them not to hope too 
much, but there may be something in the nests 
when they wake up in the morning, for this is the 
night before Christmas.”’ 

So Mrs. Mouse ran around scratching at all the 
mouse holes, telling the news. 

“Oh, good, good, good!’”’ squeaked the little 
mice. ‘‘We have always wanted to believe there 
is a mouse Santa Claus!’ 

sure to stay asleep,’ Mrs. Mouse told 
them. “Curl your tails round and round like 
little nests. And don’t open your eyes to peep 
until morning. *Do you promise?” 

‘‘We promise,”’ said all the little mice. 

The night came. It grew very dark in the cel- 
lar. All along Under-The-Cellar-Stairs Street 
the mother mice put the children to bed. They 
tucked them up with paper. Then Mr. Mouse 
said to Mrs. Mouse: 

‘“‘Now, my dear, dress me up, please!’ 

Mrs. Mouse bustled about. She dragged out a 
little pile of things from under some straw. 

“This white bit of cotton,” she said, ‘‘will do for 
a beard.”’ 

“Good,” said Mr. Mouse. 

“This scrap of red ribbon I can wind about you 
for a coat; we can chew off some of it for a cap; 
and this red and white striped candy bag will do 
perfectly for a pack.” ° 


. Mrs. Mouse told him. 


“My dear, you are very, very clever!” squeaked 
Mr. Mouse. 

Soon he was all dressed up. He looked very 
fine, a wee little mouse Santa Claus. The white 
beard fell nearly to his feet, and his tail dragged 
along behind. 

“The man Santa Claus does not have a tail,” 
said Mr. Mouse, thoughtfully. “I am all right, 
but my tail.”’ 

“We must tuck it up,” 
that. 

“Now,” she told him, “‘hurry upstairs, and fill 
your pack!’ 

So the Santa Claus mouse scuttled upstairs. 
The paper bag rustled a little. “I hope no one 
will hear him,” thought Mrs. Mouse. 

Christmas Eve in the house! E iveryone sleep- 
ing soundly! The Christmas tree was waiting, 
the stockings were hanging, and the white Christ- 
mas moon shone clear on the walls. Mr. Mouse 
ran into the pantry and danced a jig on the clean- 
swept floor, because he was so delighted with his 
plan. Then he set to work. He took sugar 
lumps; he found cooky crumbs, and raisins, and 
bits of plum cake, and stuffed them all into his 
bag. When it was asfull as it could be, he hurried 
down the cellar stairs again. He went from hole 
to hole. The mice children had all done as they 
promised; their tails were curled into perfect little 
nests, and he filled them with goodies, and then he 
stole softly home again. 

“Well, did you have good luck?’”’ Mrs. Mouse 
asked him. 

“Fine!”’ squeaked Mr. Mouse. “No one woke 
up, the pantry was full of good things. I filled my 
bag and took presents to every child on Under- 
The-Cellar-Stairs Street.”’ 

“You had better take off your costume now,” 
“Hide it right under this 
board; it will do for next year.” 

So Mr. Mouse did this and soon went to sleep. 
And the next morning all the little mice squeaked 
with glee; what they really said was: “Oh, 
mother, oh, father, just see! Presents! Right 


said his wife, and she did 
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here in our curled-up tails! 
mouse Santa Claus. 

Of course they do not know anything about the 
real Christmas, going on upstairs. They would 


There really is a 
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not have understood the Christmas carols at all, 
but they did know about Santa Claus, because, 
you see, mice are awake in the night and can see 
all the wonders that happen then. 


The Engine Who Wanted to Be a Train 


For the Littlest One 


By JOSEPHINE BouTON 


A129} wanted to be a train, but- he could not all 
‘4?! by himself, so he said to a little Coal Car 
’%#)| behind him on the track, ‘““Come with me 
| '} and let us be a train.” 

The little Coal Car who fed the Engine coal all 
day and all night was willing, but just two cars 
were not enough. So the Coal Car said to a Bag- 
gage Car that stood behind him on the track, 
“Come and join the Engine and me, and be a 
train.” 

The Baggage Car, full of Christmas trees and 
Christmas greens and Christmas bundles and 
dogs who were to be Christmas presents, was will- 
ing, but just three cars were not enough. So the 
Baggage Car said to the Coach for people, behind 
him on the track, ‘““Come and join the Engine, the 
Coal Car and me, and be a train.” 

The Coach, full of mothers and fathers and little 
boys and little girls all waiting to travel with 
Christmas gifts, was willing, but just four cars 
were not enough. So the Coach said to the Din- 
ing Car behind him on the track, ““Come and join 
the Engine and the Coal Car and the Baggage Car 
and me, and be a train.” 

The Dining Car, with tables by every window 
spread with linen and silver and glass, with a 
pantry, a stove, and good things to eat,was willing, 
but just five cars were not enough. So the Din- 
ing Car said to the Sleeping Car behind him on the 
track, ‘Come and join the Engine and the Coal 
Car and the Baggage Car and the Coach and me, 
and let us be a train.” 

The Sleeping Car, its wide seats all ready to be 
turned into beds madeup with sheets and blankets 
and soft pillows for tired travelers, was willing. 
All the cars were willing. They allsaid they would 
like to be a train. 

‘Are you ready?” whistled the Engine to the 
Coal Car. 

‘Are you ready?” creaked the Coal Car to the 
Baggage Car. 

“Are you ready?” rattled the Baggage Car to 
the Coach for people. 


“Are you ready?” called the Coach to the 
Dining Car. 

“Are you ready?”’ jingled the Dining Car to the 
Sleeping Car. 

Yes, they all were ready to be a train. 

“When I say, Choo,” said the Engine to the 
Coal Car, ‘‘it will be time to start.”” ‘‘When the 
Engine says Choo,” said the Coal Car to the Bag- 
gage Car, “‘it will be time to start.’”’ ‘‘When he 
says Choo,” said the Baggage Car to the Coach for 
people, “it will be time to start.’”’ ‘‘When you 
hear Choo,” said the Coach to his friend, the 
Dining Car, “‘it will be time tostart.”” ‘‘When we 
hear Choo,” said the Dining Car to his neighbor, 
the Sleeping Car, ‘‘it will be time to start.”’ So 
they all rolled close together. 

“Choo! Choo-choo-choo!”’ steamed the Engine. 

Then the Engine pulled the Coal Car, the Coal 
Car pulled the Baggage Car, the Baggage Car 
pulled the Coach for people, the Coach pulled his 
friend, the Dining Car, the Dining Car pulled his 
neighbor, the Sleeping Car, on a long, shining, slip- 
pery track right out of the station, across fields, 
past houses, over a bridge and through towns. 
Once they saw some children watching from a 
snowy field. The children waved and called, 
““Whoo-oo!”’ as the train rushed along. 

By and by, when the train had*been for a long 
journey, the Engine said to the Coal Car, “‘Let us 
go home.” The Coal Car said to the Baggage 
Car, “Let us go home.”” The Baggage Car said to 
his friend, the Coach, ‘Let us go home.” The 
Coach said to his neighbor, the Dining Car, “Let 
us go home.”” The Dining Car said to his neigh- 
bor, the Sleeping Car, ‘‘Let us go home.”’ And 
they all said, “‘Let’s.”’ 

So the Engine pulled the Coal Car, and the Coal 
Car pulled the Baggage Car, and the Baggage 
Car pulled the Coach for people and the Coach 
pulled his friend, the Dining Car, and the Dining 
Car, pulled his neighbor, the Sleeping Car, right 
back along the shining, slippery track, past 
the snowy field where the children were (but 
now they were in bed), ‘through towns, over a 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Poems to Learn for Christmas 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Gift 
By Rossetti 


What can I give Him 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring Him a lamb; 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part; 
Yet what I can I give Him, 
Give my heart. 


The Christmas Shops 
By E. M. Apams 


How lovely are the Christmas shops, 
They seem like Fairyland, 

With all their lamps a-shining bright, 
And sometimes there’s a band! 

Such toys for girls, and toys for boys, 
Fine dolls and teddy bears, 

And all the children stand and gaze 
And guess which will be theirs. 


Copyright, Child Education, ‘London, England 


Tempted 
By Atyce RosaLyEE HypLe 


Mince-meat pies are baking, 
Fruit cake’s on the shelf; 
Wish it wasn’t naughty 
Just to help myself. 


Copyright, The Youth’s_Companion 


Pudding Charms 
By Druitr CoLe 


Our Christmas pudding was made in November, 

All they put in it, I quite well remember; 

Currants and raisins, and sugar and spice, 

Orange peel, lemon peel—everything nice 

Mixed up together, and put in a pan. 

“When you’ ve stirred it,’”’ said Mother, “as much as you can, 
‘‘We'll cover it over, that nothing may spoil it, 

And then, in the copper, tomorrow we'll boil it.” 

That night, when we children were all fast asleep, 

A real fairy godmother came crip-a-creep! 

She wore a red cloak, and a tall steeple hat 

(Though nobody saw her but Tinker, the cat!) 

And out of her pocket a thimble she drew, 

A button of silver, a silver horseshoe, 

And, whisp’ring a charm, in the pudding pan popped them, 
Then flew up the chimney directly she dropped them; 

And even old Tinker pretended he slept 

(With Tinker a secret is sure to be kept!) 

So nobody knew, until Christmas came round, 

And there, in the pudding, these treasures we found. 


Copyright, Child Education, London, England 


Lancashire,Christmas Rhyme 


We’re neither come to your house to beg nor to borrow, 

But we’re come to your house to drive away of sorrow. 

Nor sup of drink, as you may think, although we’ré very dry— 
We'll tell you what we’re come for—a piece of Christmas pie. 


Wait’s Couplet 


I knock at the knocker, I ring the little bell 
Please give me, then, a penny, for singing this so well. 
Sheffield, England 


Bird Carol 
(Ancien Noel Lorrain) 


Whence is this noise of birds we hear, 
Filling the air from far and near? 
Drawn by a star, in clouds they come, 
Seeking the cave at Bethlehem. 


Hear how they pipe and sing with glee, 
Filling the skies with jubilee! 

High to the heav’ns their song they fling, 
Chanting the praise of Nature’s King. 


Mark how the Cock doth trill his lay! 
His was the song that woke the Day. 
Hark how it throbs in each forest: 
Hodie Christus natus est! 


Forward the feather’d Quire doth move, 
Warbling and fluting, cooing love, 
Seeking their Lord Who made the sky, 
Taught them to sing and bid them fly. 


Welcome Winter 
By RussELL GorpDON CARTER 


Winter air, wintér sky, sparkling winter weather— 
Snowflakes on a branch of pine, 
Five of them together. 
Snowflakes here, snowflakes there, pretty snowflakes falling— 
That’s the way it always is 
When Winter comes a-calling! 
Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


Christmas in the Heart 


It is Christmas in the mansion, 
Yule-log fires and silken frocks; 

It is Christmas in the cottage, 
Santa’s filling little socks. 


It is Christmas on the highway, 
In the thronging, busy mart; 

But the dearest truest Christmas 
Is the Christmas in the heart. 


—Author Unknown 
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Tue INNER oF Cu1LpHOop. By Frances G.Wickes. 
With an Introduction by Carl G. Jung. 380 pages. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. $3.00. 


SoctaL PROBLEMS OF THE Famity. By Earnest R. Groves. 
314 pages. J. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $2.50. 


THe PsycuoLtocy or Youtu. By Edgar James Swift. 
842 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.50. 


LTHOUGH these three works have a com- 

mon aim, the better understanding and 
improved mental health of childhood through a 
study of the causation of abnormal behavior, 
their treatment is so different as to make each 
book an entity, and a necessity in our present 
stress upon practical psychology. 

Mrs. Wickes was formerly a_ kindergartner 
realizing the implications of the early years 
in the formation of life trends. Her long time 
interest in all that contributed to the science of 
psychology gave her a foundation for her research 
and practice in modern methods of mental 
hygiene. She studied in Jurich with Jung, and 
is at the present time a successful practicing 
psychologist, particularly in child eases, and an 
assistant editor of ‘‘American Medicine’ in 
charge of analytical psychology. Her thorough 
knowledge of her subject has made it possible for 
her to write a book which is simple enough in 
treatment for the mother and teacher to find 
it useful, but n regard to which Dr. Jung says: 
“The book is scientific in a higher sense of the 
word. It deserves the most serious attention 
of all who are concerned with children through 
vocation or through duty.”’ 

The book gives us the scope and methods of 
present-day analysis in cases of neurosis, 
the influence of parental maladjustment 
upon the child’s unconscious, psychologi- 
cal types, their recognition and our 
attitude toward them, the imaginary 
companions of childhood and 
their significance, fear, sex, 
and a correlation of dream 
and phantasy material. 
Case records not only 
lend reality but 
give authority 
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to Mrs. Wickes’ recommendations. Her attitude 
toward her work is best illustrated in her own 
words: “Children gather from us the atmosphere 
of all that we most carefully ignore in ourselves. 
If our conscious goodness is founded on fear 
and repression, the atmosphere that we impart 
must be one of fear, restraint, or insincerity. If, 
on the other hand, our attitude is a conscious 
acceptance of our own highest law, and a readi- 
ness to face the ever-present forces within our- 
selves, which may become manifest in evil as 
well as good, then by that very attitude we 
stimulate a growth toward life and courage.” 

Dr. Groves’ theories of re-education of the 
family are well known through his previous 
‘Personality and Social Adjustment”’ and ‘The 
Drifting Home.” In ‘Social Problems of the 
Family” he has brought together his investiga- 
tions and conclusions in a volume which is 
intended for a college and university textbook 
which will not only help the student to under- 
stand marriage in a changed and changing 
economic world, but will stimulate original 
thought on the subject of social relationships. 
The author believes rightly that the family 
is the keystone of the state, a social factor upon 
which depends the progress and success of society. 
He goes farther than this premise and says 
that marriage is a continuous socializing process, 
its greatest power that of constructing character 
in childhood from infaney, and with the oppor- 
tunity of setting in motion the child’s first and 
fullest social experiences. Recognizing the truth 
of this analysis, Dr. Groves says that standards 
of parenthood must be lifted, and the training 
of parents to meet their responsibilities in 
the light of such science as we now have is 
necessary to complete our educational 
program. 

“The Psychology of Youth” helps 
in solving the behavior problems of 
the boy and girl beyond the age 
of ten years, and is full of sug- 
gestions for socializing 
influences in the school 
which will uti- 
lize and provide 
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outlet for the adventure longings of youth. Dr. 
Swift is head of the department of psychology 
in Washington University, St. Louis, and 
author of the successful work, ‘“‘How to Influence 
Men.” He emphasizes rather more than the 
usual modern psychologist the place of racial 
instincts in the emotional and intellectual life 
of the individual. We have discarded the theory 
of original sin. But he is right in recognizing 
the flame of youth which is ignited with adoles- 
cence, its place in lighting the pathway of adult 
life and its danger, if untended, of burning the 
spirit of the individual to ashes. The book is a 
plea for studying and sympathizing with the 
“‘oang’’ and the romantic development of girlhood, 
giving youth a chance to exercise its longing for 
leadership and adventure, closer co-operation 
between the school and the community, and a 
release of the mental forces through a greater 
flexibility of school and community control. 


A Treasury OF TaLes For LittLe Fouks. Selected by 
Marjory Bruce. Illustrated. 284 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $3.00. 


JouN Martin's Bic Book. NuMBER ELEVEN.  I[lilustrated. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. $2.50. 


A Lirrie Book or Days. By Rachel Field. Illustrated in 
color by the artist. Doubleday, Page and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. $0.75. 

HE Small Person who is given one of these 

three most alluring books will be well served, 
he who is so fortunate as to be possessed of all 
three will have a flying start toward his own 
complete library. Miss Bruce has selected those 
of the never-to-be-forgotten tales of childhood 
that best lend themselves to story-telling today, 
and combined them into an unusually delightful 
collection. Some of the stories were told first 
in the East among the domes of Bagdad, the 
cherry groves of Japan, and the rice fields and 
willow-lined streams of China. Others came 
from Norway, Sweden, and from Russia in its 
old days of color and joy.. There are folk tales 
from Italy and Spain. The illustrations in 
black and white and color lend surprise and 
reality to the book. 

The John Martin Annual comes to us always 
as an old friend, but a new one as well. We 
welcome, almost more each year, its full content 
of songs to sing, pleasant things to make and do, 
stories to read and tell, poetry, plays to act and 
true accounts of nature and history. For several 
seasons the new readers for the schools have 
included selections from John Martin’s Book, 
expressing the confidence established among 
teachers in the editor of this magazine, his 
knowledge of child life, and the excellent English 
upon which he insists. The sturdy binding of 
the Annual, its illustrative plan of a picture, 
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and often more for each page, and its interest 
for all ages from the read-aloud child to the one 
who reads for himself, give it a waiting place on 
our browsing table. 

Rachel Field is one of the few humorists of 
childhood. Unusually fortunate in being able 
to write and paint, tell merry tales, and also 
set down their pictures on the next page, her 
books are quite perfect and altogether delightful. 
Whether she offers us, as last season, ‘“‘Eliza and 
the Elves,” and ‘‘Taxis and Toadstools,”’ or this 
year’s “‘A Little Book of Days,” we feel her choice 
of subject-matter to be completely right and what 
we were longing for. 

The Book of Days is a child’s calendar in the 
form of a small book with a rhyme on one page 
about the holdiay, and opposite the text a gay 
colored picture of children celebrating the occa- 
sion. Weare surprised by certain great dates the 
calendar forgot: the ‘“Day Before Christmas,”’ 
“County Fair Day,” a “Dog Day,” “First Day of 
Vacation,” “Cireus Day,” and ‘“‘Marble Day.” 
A friend of little children who realizes the impor- 
tance of these days in the pageant of the year, 
as does Miss Field, is sure to have made a charm- 
ing and companionable pocket size book about 
them. 


ScHoot ActTIVITIES AND Equipment. By Rose B. Knov.- 
386 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2.00. 


HE wealth of manipulative and creative 

material and versatile school furnishings now 
available for elementary schools is a disadvantage 
as well as a boon to active childhood. The 
largesse of the school budget makers, combined 
with the desire of the teacher to provide 
material that will keep the class busy, results in 
confusion in a selection of equipment. Materials 
must be tested by their values in the behavior- 
istic reactions on the part of the child and their 
progressive content. A wealth of color, craft, 
and play material may result in habits of waste 
on the one hand, or in valuable self-education if 
wisely selected. Miss Knox clarifies this subject 
for us. 

All the materials and plans she offers have 
actually been used by a group of children, in 
many cases in rural schools or in overcrowded 
grades of the small town and city system. She 
collected her data by visiting schools widely in 
rarious parts of the country and noting their 
needs and how they had filled these; examining 
hundreds of trade catalogues, bulletins, and pam- 
phlets issued by the best manufacturers and 
educational organizations, city, state, and 
national; and through many letters of experience 
and advice from supervisors, school buyers, and 
teachers in answer to definite requests. Part One 
of the work is devoted to educational materials 
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related to curricular activities: scientific, art, 
craft, language, music, play, geography, number, 
museum, and self-directed work and play. Part 
Two discusses and lists school equipment and 
general problems of buying. An _ appendix 
includes book lists and addresses of sources of 
material. There are many illustrations of typical 
construction projects. The resulting book is 
very worth while. 


My Lire witH THE Eskimos. New and Abridged Edition. 
By Vilhjalmur Stefanson. Illustrated. 382 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Gay-Neck. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Illustrated. 197 
pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $2.25. 


Tewa Fireuicnut Tates. Retold by Ahlee James. Illus- 


trated. 248 pages. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


HE best kind of constructive imagination in 

young readers is stimulated by these three 
books, each of which, through the authenticity of 
both the text and the illustrations, takes boys and 
girls to magic parts of the earth on wings of truth. 
There was a wide demand for a new edition of the 
explorer Stefanson’s life in the Arctic regions; the 
present volume is a response to that need which 
brings the original text within the comprehension 
and interest of the elementary age child. End 


papers that map the author’s sledge route, and ° 


photographic illustrations lead us into the 
“Friendly Arctic’ and as far as Wrangel Island, 
the northern latitude which Stefanson reached 
and where he conquered a practically uninhabited 
country. It is well known that Stefanson has 
changed our point of view on Eskimo life and 
customs through living with and discovering 
the thought processes of these people. Although 
he entered his adventure with the attitude of 
the explorer, his story visualizes for the reader the 
bearing of any similar exploration upon the future 
and general welfare of man. 

In preparing this edition, the author himself 
did the abridging, having in mind the value of his 
work for libraries and schools. He keeps the 
spirit and language of the original, but has omitted 
such scientific data and tables as are unnecessary 
for popular reading. 

“Gay-Neck”’ is the life story of a brave and 
beautiful pigeon, the pet of the author’s boyhood. 
It is an Odyssey of bird life, giving an account of 
the pigeon’s training, his first battle with sky 
enemies, his trailing of the mountains of India, 
his conquest of fear, and his final experience as a 
messenger during the World War. The author 
goes deeper than the facts of his story. Through- 
out the absorbing sequence of the plot there is the 
thrill and mystery of India with its wealth of 
color in city and jungle. The end papers, 
illustrations, and decorations are by Boris Artsy- 


basheff, artistically satisfying in their interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of the East as well as giving a 
pattern of reality to the incidents. One of the 
fine qualities of the book is its background of 
courage,: expressed potently because its hero 
belongs outside the realm of mankind. The 
story ends thus: 

‘Whatever we think and feel will color what we 
say or do. He who fears, even unconsciously, or 
has his least little dream tainted with hate will, 
inevitably, sooner or later, translate these two 
qualities into his action. Therefore, my brothers, 
live courage, breathe courage and give courage. 
Think and feel love so that you will be able to 
pour out of yourselves peace and serenity as 
naturally as a flower gives forth fragrance. 

‘Peace be unto all!” 

The ‘“Tewa Firelight Tales” are as genuine in 
appeal as the foregoing titles. They are stories 
told to Miss James by Tewa Indians of the pueblo 
of San Ildefonso, a collection of tribal folk lore 
combined with the touch of magic and the super- 
natural which makes such material vastly more 
valuable than any fantastic material being written 
for children today. There is the usual transfer of 
personality to natural forces, which counterparts 
the young child’s early attitude toward nature. 
This quality satisfies childhood and helps to carry 
him through a difficult period of his development. 
“Coyote and the Evening Sun,” ““The Fire Boys,”’ 
“The River Man,” ‘‘The Drouth Witches,” 
and “A Tewa Cinderella” are among the best 
examples of this kind of folk lore, although 
the entire content has value. 


Poretry’s PLEA For AntmMALs. Compiled and edited by 
Frances E. Clarke, with an Introduction by Edwin Mark- 
ham. 426 pages. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
Boston. $3.00. 


NTEREST in animals is instinctive with boys 

and girls; indeed, the young child is so closely 
identified with his four-footed brothers in barn- 
yard, paddock, and forest that he takes on their 
character in his play and prefers the companion- 
ship of dog and horse to the human friend. 
Kindness to animals is not so common. The 
very fact of dumb devotion and patience which 
makes a pet so good for a child is often an oppor- 
tunity for the master to exercise his dawning 
sense of power. 

Miss Clarke has been at work a long time on 
her collection of poems that inspire compassion 
for beast and birds. Such an anthology has 
never been prepared before and the poems, more 
than two hundred and fifty in number, range in 
time and subject-matter from “The Bell of Atri’ 
by Robert Browning to “At the Dog Show” by 
Christopher Morley. Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Christina Rosseti, William Morris, Leigh Hunt, 
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our American Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes 
add their pleas and love for animals to those of 
Katherine Lee Bates, Edgar Guest, Robert Frost, 
James Stephens and many other later poets. 
There is a helpful division of subject-matter into 
such thoughts as ‘““The Adoration of the Trees,” 
“The Horse,” ‘““My Dog and I,” “Burden Bear- 
ers,” “‘Small Creatures,’ ‘‘Upon a Thousand 
Hills,” ““Western Trails,” and ‘‘From the Jungle.” 
Attuning these animal poems in a common key of 
loving kindness was an unusually suitable contri- 
bution for this age of emphasis upon the 
mechanical. The book will recall, as Mr. Mark- 
ham suggests in his introduction, the ‘‘glimpses of 
animal life that are woven into our racial memory.” 


CANUTE WuistLewinks. By Zacharias Topelius. Told 
in English by C. W. Foss and Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Illustrated in black and white and color. 272 pp. 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York. $2.50. 


Tates FROM Prrate Istes. By Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Illustrated. 256 pp. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York. $2.00. 


NY collection of tales bearing the imprint of 

Miss Olcott’s editing is sure to be worth while. 
The first of her two latest titles is particularly so. 
The writings of Zacharias Topelius, the Hans 
Christian Andersen of Finland and Sweden, are 
almost unknown to us, and the present translated 
and adapted volume of his imaginative stories 
comes as a real offering to childhood. Miss 
Olcott has selected those of his stories which carry 
a message, as well as entertainment, humor, 
and delightful fantasy. Through many of the 
tales there runs a thread of pure allegory, while 
others are touched with the northern mysticism 
that sings in the sagas of these lands. We feel 
the long night of the north, the beautiful summer, 
the midnight sun, the lakes and pastures of Fin- 
land, and the icy wastes of Lapland. ‘Trolls, 
frost giants, stars, the sea king and the legendary 
heroes of these races fill the pages with truth and 
interest. Among the stories, “Sky High and 
Cloud Beard,” ‘The Birch and the Star,” “The 
Trolls’ Christmas,” ““The Little Birds’ Christmas 
Feast,” and “Sampo Lapelli” will be lasting 
favorites. 

The ‘‘Wonder Tales from Pirate Isles,’ while 
slightly confusing in its name, has the quality of 
authentic background that characterizes all of 
the author’s works. The stories are taken from 
the legendary store of the East Indies, mysterious 
and picturesque, breathing of the jungle and 
ancient ruins, colorful with the native life, and 
lightened with Dutch fancy and humor. From 
this store Miss Olcott has selected the most 
primitive and ethical of the legends, weaving 
their plots about a thread of the mystery and 
adventure of the old sailing vessels that voyaged 


for their cargoes of spices, teakwood and jewels 
between the East Indies and the China Sea. 


Heipt. By Joanna Spyri. Translated by Helene S. 
White. Illustrated in color by Constance Whittemore. 
433 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


Days Berore History. By H. R. Hall. Illustrated. 
159 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
$1.25. 

‘Ts best seller among children’s books is not a 

comet in the literary sky, but rather a young 

planet whose course follows a circle of the years. 
These new printings of childhood’s favorites of a 
generation ago are outstanding among the newer 
offerings of the publishers. ‘Heidi’ will never 
grow old. Her winsomeness, and the freedom 
of her adventures, give her the color and promise 
of the garden perennial. Librarians and teachers 
tell us that the book is a favorite with children of 
all classes and tastes, a lovingly thumbed volume 
which must be replaced each year. This edition, 
which is notable as an example of the artist’s fine 
interpretation of the spirit of the text, will find its 
waiting place on our bookshelves. 

The boy, Tig, of the cave dwelling period, whose 
daily life and adventures are told in ‘Days 
Before History” is as alluring as Heidi. For 
more than twenty years this book has been used . 
in the schools of this country and England because 
of the authentic research it represents, and the 
simple, good prose of its telling. The building 
of the earliest shelters, food production, the 
making of bows and arrows, spears and primitive 
tools, pottery and its uses, and Tig’s neighbors, 
the lake dwellers, are described. Six new 
chapters have been added to the last edition and 
the whole done in new type. This is a needed 
book for supplementary reading in the primary 
grades. 


STORIES AND PoreMs FOR OPENING EXERCISES. An 
Inder. By Elizabeth Orr, Head, School Libraries 
Division, Indianapolis Public Library. 46 pp. The 
American Library Association, Chicago. $0.40. 

Boron American Library Association is doing a 

great deal for better literature in school and 
home through its various listings and summaries of 
readings on timely subjects. This new index, 
its titles taken from the work of writers whom the 
impartial judgment of the Association notes as 
valuable, is compact, well classified, and impor- 

tant. The stories and poems are listed under a 

key system for ready reference to the author. 

Beginning with the alphabet of child ethics and 

interest, “Accuracy,” ‘Advice,’ “Ambition,” 

“Animals,” the classification proceeds through 

“Christmas,” ‘Patriotism,’ ‘“Thanksgiving,” 

“‘Unselfishness,” “‘Work,” in a total of approx- 

imately one thousand selections. Every library 

and school will find the pamphlet useful. 
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SpeciAL Day Paceants. By Marion Kennedy and Katha- 


rine Isabel Bemis. 48 pp. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. $1.50. 
An For Elementary Schools. 


Arranged According to Season. 
134 pp. 


By Leonora Anderson. 
A. 8. Barnes and Company, New York. $2.00. 


HE book of pageants covers the great days 

of the child’s year from New Year’s to the 
next Christmas. Armistice Day, Mothers’ Day, 
Fathers’ Day, Bird Day and an exercise for a Red 
Cross celebration are included. The plays are 
short and terse so far as dialogue is concerned, 
and the book should be very useful in the school- 
room. Simple stage directions are given with 
each play. 

The second title offers interesting continuity 
in game teaching, and the element of competition 
so necessary but often thought impossible before 
the age of high school athletic meets. The 
aim of the book is not to develop star athletes 
but to give each individual, girl as well as boy, 
a chance for sufficient bodily control to enable 
him to derive pleasure as well as health from 
physicial activities. The subject-matter covers 
a program built of fundamental game elements, 
graded and adapted for outdoor and indoor use 
under average school conditions. Each game 
was tried with classes of the age for which it is 
recommended before being given, and detailed 
descriptions for teaching and management are 
included. 

This type of game work with younger children 
has been in use for several years in the training 
school of the Illinois State Normal University 
in which the author directed physical training, 
and in a number of public schools where grad- 
uates of the school are teaching. Its aim is to 
give practical help in organizing and conducting 
play activities to the teacher who has had little 
or no training, and to offer the trained teacher a 
definite plan adapted to the needs of growing 
children. 

Berrer Enoeutsu Hasirs. Third Grade, Fourth Grade. 
By Alma Blount, Ph.D., and Clark S. Northrup, Ph.D. 


172 pp. 192 pp. Illustrated in Color. Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Ill. $0.84. 


HEN a topic of educational import finds 

its way into the “news” we may be certain 
of its interest to the general-public. Psychology 
as it affects the problem of human behavior has 
become a daily theme for editorial and fiction 
writers. So, also, has the careless speech of 
today’s youth found its quota of discussion and 
criticism, both in this country and in the writings 
of the British press. Whether we gauge educa- 
tion by the editorials of the daily newspapers, 
we know that we are fast becoming a nation of 
polyglot speech. Popular acceptance of slang and 
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thoughtless writing in periodical fiction and the 
movies are responsible for our word famine. 
Words in current speech seem to be selected for 
their exclamatory rather than precise value. 
Ignorance and the speed of today’s communica- 
tion are at the root of our meagre English. We 
welcome a textbook series whose aim is cultural, 
and in which the selections for children’s reading 
are models of better language. 

The authors of “Better English Habits”’ repre- 
sent the departments of English at the Michigan 
State Normal College and at Cornell University. 
The books are divided so that two grades are 
covered in each volume; there is a second volume 
written for the fifth and sixth grades. A manual 
for teachers accompanies each book and includes 
assignments in dictation, original writing, con- 
versation, poetry appreciation, diction and word 
study. The first book, which more particularly 
concerns us, contains seasonable stories, poems, 
plays and model lessons emphasizing good speech 
and better written form for the elementary 
school child. 

Although the indirect method of listening to 
and absorbing the teachers’ fine speech habits 
should predominate in the early grades, these 


books direct us toward an important and attain- 
able end. 


To anp Acain. By Walter R. Brooks. 
trated. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


197 
$2.00. 


pp. Illus- 


THe Two 
209 pp. 
$1.50. 


LittLe By Josephine Lawrence. 
Illustrated. Barse and Hopkins, New York, 


HE child who has acquired facility in read- 

ing needs the long story, which will intro- 
duce and guide him to that form in the classics 
later. The short story in childhood literature 
has been developed, however, at the expense of 
the book that carries its plot through a sequence 
of chapters and involves more sustained atten- 
tion on the part of the beginning reader. We 
welcome new titles of this kind, wholesomely 
juvenile in idea and well written. 

“To and Again” is an excellent type of long 
story in which animal adventure is related with 
delightful whimsy and due regard to the form of 
the structure. The hero is a rooster called 
Charles, who, with his friends, Jinx, the eat, 
Hank, the old horse, Henrietta, Charles’ wife, and 
Mrs. Wiggin, the cow, decides to go to Florida 
for the winter. Charles has tired of his morning 
duty of awakening the farmer and wishes to earn 
enough to provide the farmhouse with an alarm 
clock. Much forethought, many amusing hap- 
penings and some worth-while unselfishness are 
necessary for accomplishing this purpose, and 
the story is full of lively interest pictured by 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 


For Kindergarten and Youngest Readers 


THE TOY SHOP 


By MAUD LINDSAY 


A STORY GARDEN | 1| ASTORY GARDEN 
For Little Children }\, for Little Children j 
By MAUD LINDSAY it 


MAUD LINDSAY Py 
Picture Jacket and Frontispiece in Col- ; 


ors, and Other Illustrations. $1.50 Every Story Illustrated. 


$1.50 

A book of happy children and their 
toys, told in simple fashion. There 
are no talking animals nor other 
freaks in this delightfully natural 


book for children of four to seven. 


Unlike many “simple”’ stories, 
which are merely pretty little noth- 
ings, Miss Lindsay’s have point and 
truth that even the young child can 
understand. 


The STORY-TELLER 


For Little Children 
By MAUD LINDSAY 


Illustrations in Colors. $1.50 


This book takes its name from 
the wandering minstrel or “‘story- 
teller’ of the Middle Ages, who 
was the most welcome of all 
guests in the opinion of children. 


SILVERFOOT 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
$1.50 


Illustrations in Colors. 


When a young Southern plant- 
er went to join the Confederate 
Army, he left his beautiful horse 
“Silverfoot”’ in the care of three 
little girls, who were faithful to 
their trust. For girls from eight 
to twelve. 


THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD’S STORY BOOK 


BOBBY AND THE BIG ROAD 
A Book for Little Readers 
By MAUD LINDSAY 
Illustrations in Colors. $1.50 

big road” is the Southern 
term for the highway leading to 
town, and little Bobby and his 
fatherand mother find that it con- 
stantly leads to a delightful ac- 
quaintance with nature and to 
very pleasant friendships. For 
children from five to seven. 


LITTLE MISSY 


By MAUD LINDSAY 


Illustrations in Colors. $1.50 


The story of a little girl on a 
Southern plantation, and a faith- 
ful picture of the happy child- 
hood of many a “Little Missy.” 
Miss Lindsay is a Southern lady, 
and tells the story with sympa- 
thetic charm. For children from 
eight to ten. 


THE HAPPY-THOUGHT STORY BOOK 


By BERTHA M. HALL 


By KATHLEEN P. STONE 


Picture Jacket in Full Color and 12 Illus- 
trations in Two Colors. Large Type. $1.50 


Picture Jacket in Full Color, and Two- i 


Color Illustrations. $1.50 


é STORY BOOK 


Can anything be more desirable for young ? 


boys and girls than a book full of action, 
humor and pathos, which will cause them 
to cultivate helpful and happy thoughts 


The great value of these twelve 
charming homelike stories is in the fact 
that no word or sentence is beyond the 
comprehension of a young child. Par- 


ents do not like to be obliged to stop to 
explain meanings, hence these stories 
are told just as the children want them. 


LA-LA MAN IN MUSIC LAND 


Illustrated by Carmen L. Browne. 


without feeling that they are being taught ? 
Some of the stories have to do with school 


life. 


For children from seven to twelve. 


By COLLEEN BROWNE KILNER 


Printed in Two Colors. 


Quarto. $1.50 


“La-La Man” appeals to children, and in delightful verses gives them the rudiments of music in a clever way they cannot forget. 
As a gift-book that instructs, this will delight the child, while as a means of interesting him in music, it will please the parents. 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR IN A HAPPY HOME 


By MARY HOWITT 


Picture Jacket and Illustrations in Two Colors. 


Edited by EMILIE POULSSON 


$1.75 


A great favorite in its time, this book, so good that it should not be 


lost, has been made over for children of today. 


Miss Poulsson’s 


skillful editing has made the story more enjoyable than its original form. 


SONG DEVICES AND JINGLES Music by Author. 


THE GARDEN of the LITTLE LAME PRINCESS 
By MYRTLE JAMISON TRACHSEL 
With Picture Jacket and Frontispiece in Colors, and a Picture 
for Every Chapter. $1.50 

The Little Lame Princess and her good nurse could look through 
their window upon a fine garden where all nature seemed to display its 
various forms of life. The wonders of the garden and of those it shel- 
ters will be appreciated if learned from this story. 


A book for young children to be welcomed with enthusiasm by teachers, kindergartners, and mothers. 
freshness of its material and the variety of its contents. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 


With Frontispiece in Two Colors, and Pen-and-Inks. 


$1.50 


The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and 
the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from the good music 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 


By ELEANOR SMITH 
Illustrations and All-around Picture Jacket in Colors. 


$1.50 


It appeals to all children by the 


By EMILIE POULSSON 


These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have 


been sold to teachers in primary and kindergarten grades, 
In the element of child interest 


lished in countless homes. 


nd they are estab- 
ey are unexcelled. 


FINGER PLAYS, with Music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, 


$1.50. 


THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 


4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


with the melodiousness that children love. FATHER and BABY PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP, LEE © SHEPARD CoO., BOSTON 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 


to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA 


PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based on 
stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through 
which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent 
of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being 
pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


PRICE, GO CENTS EHACH 


PUSS IN BOOTS—REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been 
long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. The 
cunning and resourceful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of 
‘‘Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at white 
heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS—CHICKEN LITTLE 
Fully illustrated. 


Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words: 


and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—DIAMONDS 
AND TOADS—SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
straightforward language of those early days when the world was 
young, and are arranged in development of story and in progress of 
verbal and phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of ex- 
perience, of careful child-study and of a veritable love for the little 
ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

The folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt Chadwick in so ingenious 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readi- 
ness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and rever- 
ence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re- 
enfore the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) A 
classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. (b) Interest 
from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhythmical 
repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to 
utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample prepara- 
tion for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleasantly 
a good working vocabulary. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the book. 


RED RIDING HOOD—THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over and over again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the 
doings, imaginary or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and 
the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest 
that the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER 
(Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting the 
child to self-activity. () Illustrations, unique, alive with action, 
and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant busy 
work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: ‘I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, an 
it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological principles 
more fully than any primer I know. The material is of interest to 
the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to 
let the learner become familiar with them most effectively.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Best-Maugard in ten humorous drawings. The 
work is slightly reminiscent of Hugh Lofting’s 
Dr. Dolittle tales and expresses the same quality 
of fine teaching. 

Miss Lawrence plans a series of books, of 
which the one we note is the first, about a small 
brother and sister, two ‘‘little fellows,’’ who lead 
a pleasant, everyday life with a dog for their 
best friend and an understanding father and 
mother. The child who is surfeited with city 
life, mechanical amusements and sophisticated 
entertainment will find comfortable relaxation 
in the back yard of this book, the playground 
and starting point of many joyful experiences. 
From PANAMA TOCAPE Horn. A South American Reader. 


By Ethel I. Salisbury. 294 pp. Illustrated. The World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. $1.40. 


OQ many children South America is only a 

vague region. ‘‘From Panama to Cape Horn”’ 
will give them a real conception of this richly 
romantic country, its widely assorted population, 
its vivid history, and its commercial possibilities. 
With Miss Salisbury’s geographical reader, chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades can explore this 
immense continent, visit its beautiful and progres- 
sive cities, and penetrate its jungles where coffee 
and rubber are obtained. They will learn about 
the mines of gold, silver, and diamonds and see 
pictured the strange animal and bird life. The 
author describes the life and customs of the 


The 
Toy Symphony 
Orchestra 


J. Lilian Vandevere 
$.50 NET 


Of the more recent developments ‘in kin- 
dergarten and primary grade work nothing 
has proved more fascinating than the Toy 
Symphony Orchestra. This is a project which 
has now proved to be of immense educa- 
tional value —teaching the children to be 
quiet, orderly and obedient, while at the same 
time giving them a delightful occupation. 

Hitherto, methods of using the toy orches- 
tra have been somewhat random, but in 
“The Toy Symphony Orchestra — Its Organ- 
ization and Training,’”” Miss Vandevere has 
prepared a handbook and guide for teachers, 
together with a complete list of available 
scores and instruments. With the handbook, 
scores and instruments, the teacher is fully 
prepared to give her children many hours of 
pleasure and instruction. 


percussion instruments 
set of Parts 


formance. 


Boston 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
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TOY SYMPHONY SCORES 


New Pieces | 


SOLDIERS’ MARCH, 


MARCH, by Hollaender. 
simple piece of definite form, designed for the very 
first work. Complete set of Parts 


GNOMES, by Reinhold. 
shows the lighter effects which may be obtained from 
Complete set of Parts, 40c. 


MOMENT MUSICALE, by Schubert. 


even ‘lighter and more advanced number. 


MARCHE MILITAIRE, by Schubert. 
and rather elaborate piece, excellent for public per- 
Complete set of Parts 


C. C. BIRCHARD & 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO BOSTON OFFICE 
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ancient Peruvians before the destruction of the 
proud empire of the Incas, and tells how the 
pirates and buccaneers once ruled the Caribbean. 
The struggle of the Latin American peoples for 
independence is especially significant for American 
pupils. The varied customs and home life and the 
strange mixture of races are accurately described. 
The country is revealed as a land of opportunity, 
progressing rapidly toward commercial influence 
and power. Oneof the features of the book is the 
illustrations. On almost every page there is a 
picture: glimpses of the lowland jungle, of 
fertile valleys, and of wave-swept regions, and 
views of cities and harbors. There are photo- 
graphs of wild life and maps for ready reference. 
THE SOMERSAULTING RaBsit. By Marion Bullard. 45 pp. 
Illustrated by the Author. E.P. Dutton and Co. $2.00. 
ISS Bullard’s perennial, ‘“The Sad Garden 
Toad,” is one of the beloved, dog-eared books 
of the nursery. It goeson to the living room, when 
the child who copied its pictures and learned its 
stories grows to the stature for snuggling into 
an easy chair and reading for himself. But 
its covers are limp and its pages tattered. So, 
of course, ‘“The Somersaulting Rabbit’’ had to be 
charted and now takes his care-free, adventure- 
some way into the heart of the picture-book age, 
from five to six years old. 
This rabbit whose exciting contacts with the 
night roving creatures of the garden carry us with 


wt 


Special Numbers 


by Schumann 
i 40c. 
| MY SPANISH GUITAR, College song 
40c. 
60c. 


40c. 


A short and extremelv 
40-. 


A new number which 


CANOE SONG, Pestalozza 

THE BOY SCOUTS, by von Suppe 
| ALBUM LEAF, by Grieg 50c. 
| A MERRY LIFE, by Densza 75c. 
COME JOIN THE DANCE, by Czibulka 
i 50c. 
80c. 


This is an 
Complete 
50c. 


A vigorous 


ha ANITRA’S DANCE, by Grieg 


CO. 


New York 


113 W. 57TH STREET 


= 
| 
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Nothing is Too Good for the Child 


In the education of the child few agencies 
have so deep and lasting an influence in the 
inculcation of taste as the Picture Story 
Books that are put into infant hands. Great 
artists have given of their best in illustrating 
the titles below. 


Kate Greenaway’s Book of Games 


With 25 colored plates illustrating some of the 80 games well- 
known and beloved by English-speaking children throughout 
the world. Size 9x7%, with colored cover, boards, cloth back. 


Net $1.50. 
Mother Goose 


r 


The Old Nursery 
Rhymes 


Illustrated in Color throughout by 
KATE GREENAWAY 
Without doubt the daintiest little 


volume ever illustrated by this 
great artist. 


$1.00 
The Magic Fishbone 


By Charles Dickens 
Beautifully illustrated in color, and black and white by 
F. D. Bedford Net $1.50 


Miss Annie Carroll Moore says: *‘If ever a book belonged in a 
Children’s Library, it is ‘The Magic Fishbone.’ ”’ 


Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE 


Johnny Crow’s Garden. . $1.75 
Johnny Crow’s Party... 1.75 


Perfect Examples of ideal ‘“‘funny books”’ for little folks. 
Good art and good feeling. 


By CONSTANCE HEWARD 


> 


Chappie 
and the Others 
Illustrated by Savile Lumley 


Mr. Pickles 
and the Party 


Illustrated by Anne Anderson 


Each illustrated with 29 original 
pictures in full color. Size 61%4x4% 
inches. Colored picture boards. 


Each 75 cents. 


These two new stories by the author of ‘‘Ameliar Ann 
and the Green Umbrella” make two very charming 
volumes for little children. 


Frederick Warne & Co. 


LIMITED 
26 East 22d Street New York, N. Y. 
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small thrills and chuckles from cover to cover of 
the book, is just what every child longs to be. 
He does not go to bed when he should. He is 
familiar with owls, bats, snails, mice, and fireflies, 
mixing with them on common footing, and when 
his prowling and somersaulting tendencies bring 
him trouble he accepts it like a man. Miss 
Bullard expresses real humor in her writing. 
Her pictures are drawn as a child would draw and 
therefore he understands them. Her books are 
not like any other, unless we include some of the 
fine foreign picture books, for a child’s first delec- 
tation. 


TE HARRISON, author, and presi- 
dent emeritus of the National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College, Evanston, Illinois, died 
October thirty-first at San Antonio, Texas, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. Although Miss 
Harrison had not been well for some time, her 
death came suddenly and as a deep sorrow to 
the world of education. The burial was at 
Davenport, Iowa. Memorial services were held 
at the National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College, November thirteenth. 

No one will live more eternally in child 
welfare than Elizabeth Harrison. Her human- 
izing influence upon education through her pioneer 
work in kindergarten expansion, her stories for 
children and books on pedagogy, and her active 
leadership for many years in the National 
Congress of Mothers modified the existing harsh- 
ness of educational methods and lighted a torch 
by whose light we may discern the soul of the 
young child. 

In 1886 Miss Harrison, then a young, enthu- 
siastic kindergartner, opened, with the help of 
Mrs. John Crouse, a kindergarten training school 
in a small basement room in Chicago. There 
were a handful only of students. Its fundamental 
purpose was to prepare women for intelligent 
motherhood, for conscientious service in the 
nursery, and for the kind of teaching that would 
give children skill of hand, a knowledge and 
practice of law and order, and an ability to work 
and play in groups as a beginning of citizenship. 
The basement spread into a few rooms in the 
old Chicago Art Institute building in 1893. 
From that time until its present development 
with a student body of five hundred, representing 
Europe, India, China and Japan, a demonstration 
school of one hundred and fifty children, and a 
staff of instruction in every phase of education 
in the kindergarten and elementary grades, the 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
has grown in power and influence through Miss 
Harrison’s guidance and inspiration. 

Miss Harrison’s theories have been issued by 
the publication department of the College in the 
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Bulgarian, Armenian, Japanese, Chinese, French, 
German and Swedish languages. She visited 
every important educational training center in 
this country and in Europe, and retained active 
association with the College until 1920. Her works, 
“A Study of Child Nature,” ‘Misunderstood 
Children,” ‘‘Some Silent Teachers,” Unseen 
Side of Child Nature,” and “Two Children of 
the Foothills’ are standard texts in education. 


Kindergarten Promotion 

The widely attended Exposition of Women’s 
Arts and Industries held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, October 3 to 8, featured 
as one of the most important of its booths that 
of the National Kindergarten Association. 
Examples of the work of the free kindergartens 
under the direction of the Froebel League of 
New York attracted much interest. Pamphlets 
and oral information in regard to state laws 
relative to the opening of new kindergartens 
and procedure in connection with those already 
established were given visitors, who attended 
from practically every part of the country. 

Through the efforts of the National Kinder- 
garten Association one hundred and seventy- 
seven new kindergartens were opened this year. 


Foundations for Child Study 


Announcement is made of a four-year grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund to establish a co-operative child study 
center in Washington, D. C. The direction of 
the funds will be in the hands of various Federal 
agencies of National scope. The American Home 
Economics Association has been designated as 
the organization through which the funds are 
to be disbursed. 

The Commonwealth Fund, New York, has 
appropriated $30,000 for a mental-hygiene clinic 
for the Mental Hygiene Society of Maryland, 
and proposes to add to this amount $23,000 
more after a period of two years if the work 
carried on has been satisfactory and the money 
is needed. The clinic will be established in 
Baltimore, at the University of Maryland School 
of Medicine, and will be in operation in October, 
1927. Dr. Ralph C. P. Truitt, now director 
of the department for the prevention of delin- 
quency of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, is to be the director. 


Preschool Health Defects 


A report from the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
of the Maryland State Department of Health 
concerning the child-health conference held by 
the Bureau throughout the State during. six 
months shows that 3,609 children under seven 
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HIOOSE your Gift Books 
for Christmas from this 
excellent Dodd, Mead List. 


JOHN MARTIN’S 
BIG BOOK 
NUMBER ELEVEN 


By John Martin 


“John Martin’s annual compilation 
of the most popular of his mag- 
azine’s features belongs in the kin- 
dergarten-primary library as well 
asin the home. The stories in- 
cluded are usually appealing and 
well written and they grade in 
interest appeal from tales that will thrill the nursery baby 
to skilfully adapted myth, legendary and informational 
material.””—A merican Childhood. $2.00 


THE CARTER CHILDREN 
IN FRANCE 


By Constance Johnson 


The adventures of four American children in France, journey- 
ing from place to place, seeing all the famous sights and 
above all, playing with French children. Illustrated. $2.00 


A BOOK OF PRINCESS 
STORIES 


Edited by Kathleen Adams and Frances Atchinson 


A collection of stories about Princesses of every description, 
chosen from the most successful stories in a famous children’s 
hour cycle. A book of value to librarians and for parents 
to read aloud. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE DREAMLAND EXPRESS 
‘ By H. R. Millar 


A delightful story about some children who owned a long 
train of Pullman cars and several locomotives and had many 
fanciful journeys in Dreamland. Elaborately illustrated in 
color and black and white. $2.00 


PIP 


By Leslie Crump 


Pip, a yellow pup, has the most 
startling and amusing trip over 
the U.S. A., visiting cowboys, 
Indians, Washington, New York. 
Many illustrations in color. 
$1.50 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


449 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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uality Books 
for Children 
COP: Chief of Police Dogs 


Written by 
PAUL BRANSOM Price, $2.50 


REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 
[ ents is a rare tale that Mr. Cleveland tells, in a manner of one who ioe | 


only knows how to tell a story, but knows and understands dogs and dog 
training. You will love it, for it is not just a story; it is a dog epic. 


ERFECT TYPE of the breed, COP embodies every noble quality of the finest example of his 
strain. He courses through the pages of this, his life’s story, with an interest, a dash and a 
thrill that holds you enthralled and enchanted. Thoroughbred is his ancestry and his heritage 
is courage, sagacity, resourcefulness and loyalty, all of which are exemplified throughout his learning 
Puppy days, on through his care of the flocks and the cattle, and culminating in the manifestation of a 
humanlike intelligence and the unparalleled courage that enables him to rescue his mistress from a very 


Mrs. Cucumber Green 


Written by 
Mary Graham Bonner 
Illustrated in Color by 

Janet Laura Scott 

Price, $1.50 


HE story has to do with a little girl — 

a very real little girl—and her family 

of dolls and toys who reside back of 
her bed in what is known as four Green 
Lane. As pictured by Janet Laura Scott, 
the illustrations are a tribute to beautiful 
color conception. 


cause he loves them. 


Bunny Bearskin 


By Guy Winfrey 
Illustrated by Louise Tessin 


Beautifully Boxed. Price, $1.50 


HE whimsical tale of the bunny who 
would go swimming in the ice cold water. 
Shivering, shaking, he scurries into Mr. 

Bear’s back yard and there on the line hangs 
Mr. Bear’s extra skin. What would you have 
done? Well, Bunny did appropriate the bear’s 
skin and scampered away with it, and then 
and there began a series of adventures such 
as never before happened to a rabbit. 


Introduction by 


A BOOK for the appreciation of children, not one whose pages the adult will 
have to interpret and adapt in order to form a taste for poetry in the early 
years. Each poem included is short and its subject-matter is that of childhood. Pradley 
The child will learn the verses naturally and make them a part of his life be- Quality 

1 They are classified and grouped under fourteen subject 
headings covering a wide range of child interests, and representing the work of 
best known poets, from Shakespeare to Walter D. La Mare. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPAN 


Chicago: THOS. CHARLES CO. Boston 


New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


dangerous situation. The illustrations by Paul Bransom are masterpieces of fine animal painting. 


Pussy Pucemew 


Guy Wihfrey 


Couire D.Tevin 


Pussy Purr-mew 
Written by Guy Winfrey 
Illustrated in Color by 
Louise Tessin 
Price, $1.50 (Boxed) 


HIS is a story which might have for its 
“hero” the kitten of any little child so 
faithfully portrayed is the career of 

Pussy Purr-mew who, in relating his many 
adventures, philosophizes on life from a cat’s 
outlook on the universe and association with 
children and grown-ups. This is a charming 
story and one to bring real joy to childish 
readers. The illustrations by Louise Tessin, 
in her characteristic soft-blend colors, are a 
delight to the eye. 


POEMS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Compiled by 
JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


Price, $1.75 


Books 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 


Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 
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years of age were brought to the conference for 
examination. One out of every three was found 
to be free from any menacing handicap. Of 
the rest, 569, or one out of every six were under- 
weight; faulty posture was entered against 73; 
“heart disease’ threatened 46. One out of 
every four, a total of 998, had decayed teeth or 
teeth otherwise in need of dental care, and almost 
as many had enlarged or infected tonsils. One 
hundred and thirty-six were mouth breathers, 
360 had adenoids; 60 responded poorly to the 
eye tests, and 48 had defective hearing. Every 
child in need of care was referred to the family 
doctor. 

‘‘When a baby is well and happy is the time 
to prove the truth of the old adage that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
says the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, which has just issued a new 
popular folder for mothers under the title ‘“‘Keep- 
ing the Well Baby Well.” 

“Regularity is one of the greatest factors in 
keeping the baby well,” the Bureau says. ‘The 
wise mother from the first trains for good habits. 
She should plan a daily program, considering 
first what is best for the baby, and next how to 
fit his program in with the family routine.”’ 

The folder outlines a daily program for a 
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young baby, and gives simple suggestions for 
feeding, weaning, bathing and clothing the baby 
and for training him to sleep all night. 

To help mothers in planning a suitable routine 
for the baby, the Children’s Bureau distributes 
the ‘“‘Baby’s Daily Time Cards,” six cards of 
different colors, which give suggestions for the 
well baby’s daily program for successive periods 
of his life up to the age of two years. 


As I Know Children from Painting Them 
(Continued from page 6) 


on the floor in a place where the light was good, 
and the background what I wanted. ‘‘Now,” 
I said, ‘“‘we will play a game. You ride all 
around me, and when you get to this spot,”’ 
pointing to the chalk mark, “look at me and 
smile. Mother will count to see if you can do 
it ten times without once forgetting to look at 
me.”’ The method proved highly successful, 
and the entire portrait was painted in this manner. 

Most children can be interested in any quiet 
way, with a book, pictures or simple toys. 
But sometimes one finds a child who will not 
respond to any of them, and then it often takes 
some time to find what his interest is. If heis a _ 
boy, it is safe to say, ‘‘automobiles.”” For 


The soft, staunch, smooth lead that makes the rich black, 
easy-to-read, large writing, is found only in 


Dixon’s 
Beginners’ 
Pencil 


Beginners’ Packet for the Teacher —‘‘ much in little’’ — 
no charge to teachers. 


Write giving name of School Supply House to 


School Bureau 


Pencil Sales Department 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HUNDREDTH YEAR OF DIXON SERVICE 


> 
Os. 
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CLAY MODELING in the schoolroom provides seat work of constructive value. It is a part of 
the day’s program in every progressive school. Where best results are sought, the best material 
is used, and that is 


TRADE MARK 
LAY - MADE IN U- 


The Modeling Clay of Quality 


Ready for use when taken from the box—always 
plastic —yet of sufficient consistency to retain its 
shape without shrinking or drooping when worked 
into the desired model. 

PLASTELINE is the one clay perfectly adapted 
to all kinds of models. The bas-relief of Grant’s 
Tomb, shown, was modeled with the same clay as 
was the box of fruit. In basketry models, where 
fine rolled strips of clay are required, the elasticity 
and cohesiveness of PLASTELINE makes it superior 
to all others. It will ‘‘bend without breaking” to a 
greater extent than any similar clay on the market. 

PLASTELINE is packed for the 
teacher’s convenience—four quarter- | PL. ASTELINE 
pound rolls in a square tuck box. 
After using the clay, it may be re- IS MADE IN 
rolled and put back into the box, keep- 
ing it clean and fresh at all times. 


TEN 
ARTISTIC COLORS 


Insist on Plasteline 
WHITE 


for your school work—specify it on 
St. Gaudens your requisitions — and know the | enabling theteacherto teach 


made working models of his satisfaction of using the best m odel- nivont hanes combina- 
tions in connection 


masterpieces with PLASTELINE. 


It is the favorite material of ing material made. 


with the modeling lessen. 
present-day sculptors. 


Write for color-card. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANIA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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instance, there was a little fellow of three years 
posing for me. He was restless and fretful. 
Nothing held his attention until I asked him 
how he came to the studio. His face lighted up 
at once, and he said, “In the Marmon.”’ Then 
he went on to tell me how much better he liked 
the Marmon than the Cadillac. From then on 
there was no more trouble. I was able to work 
for some time, while he talked about his enthu- 
siasm for automobiles. 

I began painting children because they inter- 
ested me more than grown people or landscapes. 
I never drew a child in my student. days, but 
always wanted to. Before I studied art, I spent 
a year teaching kindergarten. I knew I wanted 
to do something with children, but never thought 
of painting them until an artist friend saw a 
sketch I had made. She insisted that I stop 
teaching, and go to an art school. This I did, 
but for three years I never drew a child. 

As soon as I had any time to myself, I naturally 
turned to children again, and made a few draw- 
ings which I sent to different magazines. And 
I have never had an idle moment since, although 
that was nearly thirty years ago. My first 
little drawings were published in ‘‘St. Nicholas’’; 
then Scribner kept me busy for some years; 
and ever since, I have worked for all the various 
magazines, and have illustrated many children’s 
books. 

Of all the illustrations I have done, I think, 
perhaps, I like best those for Kingsley’s ‘‘Water 
Babies,” or, to go even farther back, Stevenson’s 
“Child’s Garden of Verses,” and ‘“‘At the Back 
of the North Wind,” a charming fairy tale 
by George MacDonald, and a series of “The 
Children of Dickens.” The subject-matter of 
the stories appealed tremendously to my imagina- 
tion. I felt them very strongly, and that always 
makes for good work. 

The present-day paintings of children that I 
like above all others are those done by Abbott 
Thayer. He is not modern—he is eternal— 
and his children have souls, minds; and noble 
beauty. Among the illustrators of children, 
it is not so easy to choose. The one, perhaps, 
who gives me the most joy, is Ernest Shepard, 
who made the drawings for, ‘When We Were 
Very Young.” 
paintings of Reynolds. His ‘“‘Age of Innocence,”’ 
and ‘Little Miss O’Brien” are sweet, natural, 
and unstudied. Alfred Stevens painted some 
children in about the 1850 period who have 
every characteristic we want to see in childhood. 

The one quality that seems to me an essential 
in an attractive child is unself-consciousness, 

if this is accompanied by sweetness and good 
manners. I ask nothing more. I have no 
objection to beauty, but it is never essential. 


I have always loved the child. 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
CLASSICS—SET I 


8223. Outline de- 
signs that may be used 
for cut paper, painted 
posters or painted pan- 
els and borders in 
schoolroom or home, 
printed on durable 
stock, with special col- 
oring instructions. The 
subjects are: This Little 
Pig Went to Market, 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Little Miss Muffet, Little Red 
Hen, Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Mary Had a Little 
Lamb, Peter Rabbit, Jack Horner, Three Bears. Size 
17 x 22, printed on good stock, packed in durable box. 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
CLASSICS—SET II 


Similar to above with twelve different 


ART STENCILS 


8224. 


subjects. 


Re 


$255. A set of artistically designed stencils de- 
voted to subjects of interest to children. They provide 
excellent outlines for coloring with paint or crayon and 
are also appropriate for the decoration of fabrics of all 
kinds. The subjects include animals, birds, butterflies, 
and border design motifs. In durable box. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN THE SIMPLIFIED 
DRAWING 

These designs, based on the simple geometrica | shapes, 
enable the child to learn to draw in easy, natural stages, 
bird and animal forms. The drawings are developed step 
by step, line by line, with explanatory notes. There are 
three sets as follows, each containing twelve sheets of de- 
signs, put up in portfolio. 
8220. BIRDS AND FOWL. 8221. DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS. 8222. CIRCUS ANIMALS 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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The 
Alamac Hotel 


Broadway and Seventy-First Street 
New York City 


The perfect selection when visiting 
the Metropolis 


600 Rooms each with bath, 
shower and servidor 


Renowned CONGO ROOM & Aerial 
en Balcony, Coolest Place in Town! 


“Because of location it is an ideal summer botel 
Many garages nearby—plenty of parking space 


TARIFF MODERATE .- 
Lats Management 
Wire at Our Expense for Reservationsl 


= 
— 


§o near the Ocean its called_ 
‘The Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 
one of the Worlds finest Hotels 


plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


NEW JERSEY 
JULIAN HILLMAN 
Vice President & Manager 


Representatives to solicit 
e subscriptions for 
american Childhood. 
Write for Highest 


Commission 


Details Paid 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHILDHOOD 


The Religion of Childhood 


(Continued from page 15) 


The “decline of religious influence in the 
home’”’ is really the down-hill running of parental 
backbone, with which runs a lack of sympathy, 
broadness of vision, and an accession of nerves. 
We “pass the buck”? when our children are too 
smart for us, and then we work ourselves up 
over the Movie Menace, the Comic Cuts and 
a dozen whatnots of popular parental protest. 
These are shoddy nothings that happen to be 
mixed up with present-day commercialisms. 
Why worry: about them if home is the best place 
on earth? And it is our job to prove to our 
children that it is just that. Parents are apt 
to take progeny too much for granted; children 
being little incidents of matrimony, in our 
struggle to provide food and clothes, their 
immortal souls fade before our very eyes. Let 
us beware of the dangers that come with the 
hard Day’s Work; what does it amount to, 
compared to the saving of our souls and theirs? 

So, let us find their souls and worry less about 
shaping their gray matter of religious manners. 

Let church be a happy incident where friend 
meets friend in a place where God is a friend 
and not a wrathful or patronizing dispenser of 
punishment or reward. The child wants to 
know that his God is a loving Presence and not 
an enthroned person. Try it and see, but 
begin the good of the church with the godly 
goodness of home. 

Teach a God that loves and understands 
His children and above all make this God simple 
and not confused with a lot of sect frills. If 
sect is a necessity, let it come when the child 
needs form and beauty as a part of his spiritual 
dressing-up—but start simply for true religion 
is as simple as God’s great and unconfused 
love. 

Look out for that phrase “the fear of God’; 
fear to the average child means “‘afraid.”’ Reli- 
gion has too much fear in it. We all incline to 
it with the instinct of the Cave Dweller. Teach 
early that fear of God means respect, reverence, 
and trust. Get this awful fear out of the child’s 
thought of God and you give him a workable 
system of life that will not fail him or you. 

Up the heart’s sleeve of most grown-ups is 
tucked an awful paradox, “There is a good reli- 
gion, but what’s the good of it anyway?” If 
we and our children discover that a joyous 
religion is good every minute of life because 
it is good and gets good, we have settled down 
to a state of happiness that God is always wait- 
ing to bestow. In a natural and simple religion 
we “seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and all 
these (good) things are added unto us.” 

Keep away from talk about the ugliness of 
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sin, for what is accomplished by pictures of 


ugly things? Religion should be comfort and 
not an ice pack for inflamed sin spots. Dwell 
without affectation upon the beauty of reverence, 
chivalry, truth, and clean thinking. Let the 
tone of our homes have that spiritual note which 
is felt rather than priggishly obtruded into the 
fun of living. Keep up the spiritual tone of the 
home! 

Be alert and open-minded to seize the flying 
opportunities that make fine and new religious 
convictions in the child. Go with him hand 
in hand always learning from him. We have 
lived our day in our own ways; let theirs be a 
better way from which we may add to our own. 
Theirs is just begun and ours must always be 
adding the new of their new lives. Above all, 
be simple and inquiring. 

Read the Bible more, but don’t let that great- 
est of all books be a droned, wrath-ridden tablet 
of stony commandments. Better let the inspira- 
tion of the Bible come when it will (and it will 
come) by having the good book on the library 
table as “the best literature,” to be enjoyed as 
such and not as Sunday’s dose of religious doc- 
trine. It is glorious poetry, replete with splendid 
tragedy and wisdom that are illustrated in daily 
life. The Bible need not be a bug-a-boo book, 
but a glory of truth and beauty. 

Read and digest for yourself what we know 
of the little boy Jesus, a boy of twelve who said 
to his parents, ‘J must be about my Father’s 
business!’ He had his business and needed 
freedom to do it. He was twelve years old and 
reaching out for independent thought and action. 
Oh, parents and teachers, respect this sort of 
rebellion in your children. It is bound to come; 
repress it and you close the door of your child’s 
confidence permanently while you retard his 
first steps to growth of character and uniqueness 
of personality. Don’t crush the meaning of 
“T,” or of “I am” in this advancing soul. 

JOHN Martin. 


Kindergarten Activities 
(Continued from page 20) 


The show case was painted, and filled with clay 
models of bread, cakes and doughnuts. 

In the execution of this project, in addition to 
the splendid opportunity for self-expression af- 
forded, much information concerning daily com- 
mercial practice was gained. Orderly habits were 
inculeated and social co-operation was promoted. 
Not the least important result, however, from the 
children’s standpoint, was the pleasure which they 
derived in the use of a product of their own crea- 
tion. 


PauLA SCHEMMER, GRETCHEN Bank, Fratney Street School. 
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The Last Word in Dustless Crayons 


| STANDARD 


CRAYONS 


DUSTLESS | 
CRAYON | 
| 


— 


ALWAYS 


to meet the require- 
ments of the most 


| RELIABLE 


exacting users 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— | 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the ‘ACME”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME’’ 
Products are the best in the world. 


We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 


Every pair of the several | 


hundred thousand 


ship annually is in- 


spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College.. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers ree 

Revised Edition in preparation. 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 
Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


Thoughts for Toy-Buyers 
(Continued from page 24) 


to the changing fancies of children and do not 
adapt themselves to the children’s small attempts 
at doing, will never, for any length of time, 
become the children’s friends. Doing, creating, 
is the soul of the child’s play. One who has not 
learned this is greatly astonished when he sees 
troops of happy children playing in villages and 
cities, on the streets or in open places. Ramp- 
antly active and joyful in companionship, these 
children have only such unformed play materials 
as street and field furnish. Sticks, stones, earth, 
water, offer continual challenge to their creative 
power, and what they need in their play they 
find pleasure in providing. The same person 
wonders how it is that our ‘“‘more fortunate” 
children on witnessing such a scene feel them- 
selves magically drawn by it; while, in their 
richly and amply provided nursery, they are 
continually longing for new toys. 

Give your children such playthings and teach 
them such plays as will draw out their power to 
do, and their little life-weariness and: satiety 
will quickly pass away. When you stand before 


a toy shop window, think first of a child’s hands. 
The Kindergarten Review, December, 1901. 


Differentiated Reading Assignments 
(Continued from page 28) 


few of the easy consonant blends, as bl, fr, as they 
occur in sight words, may be developed. 

About twenty of the more simple phonograms 
from sight words as: an, ad, ade, ame, at, en, ane, 
ill, ig, og, old, ax, un, oat, ay, ish, all, and ack are 
taught. Such phonograms as a child does know 
should function in his reading and in making him 
self-helpful. 

Any work and material that is furnished for the 
Bl groups for seat work might be shared by 
teachers in a building. Loose sheets of vocabu- 
lary to be covered should be furnished. Check- 
ing material for comprehension should also be 
furnished. The department of fine arts and 
industrial arts offer help here. 


Maximum Al ASSIGNMENT 


This group, as in the case of maximum groups 
elsewhere, is able to undertake new reading prob- 
lems. While this list of books is definite, the 
children will show their power, not by accomplish- 
ing the school work well, but by doing supple- 
mentary reading outside of school. These 
stronger children will be able to help others who 
are having difficulty. Often a child can help 
another better than a teacher can. These children 
will exceed sixty minutes a day in reading. 
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Basal: Books 
State Primer (to be completed) 
Elson Primer 
Easy Road to Reading (to be completed) 
Every Day Classics Primer 
Winston Primer (to be completed) 
Progressive Road Story Steps (to be completed) 
Bobbs-Merrill Primer (to be completed) 
State First Reader Primer 
Supplementary: 
Work-a-Day Doings on the Farm 
Winston Comp. Primer (to be completed) 
Pathway to Reading Primer (to be completed) 
New Beacon Primer (to be completed) 
New Barnes Primer (to be completed) 
Fun Book 
Story Steps (to be completed) 
Old State First 


This group will be competent to do such pho- 
netic work as is outlined for the preceding grade, 
but here too children differ and some may be 
helped by phonics while others seem not to be. 
When promoted to the second grade this group 
will very likely fall into the maximum group of 
that grade. 

Many manual undertakings are available for 
this group that would not be attempted by other 
groups in this grade. The departments of fine 
arts, drawing and manual arts have many sug- 
gestions and materials which will give these chil- 
dren opportunity beyond that ordinarily available 
to less advanced groups. Correspondingly fin- 
ished articles will be expected and a finer use of 
tools as well as materials. Educational. games 
have their place at this time. 


Vocabulary Building 
(Continued from page 30) 


Lacking original inspiration, take any forceful 
paragraph and omit certain words which will de- 
mand imagination to replace. Very often the 
most surprising results will come. The italicized 
words in the following paragraph were supplied by 
a ten-year-old girl, during a class meeting on the 
morning of an ice storm: 

“The crystallized branches were borne pitifully 
downward; even the mighty ones were not spared. 
In fact, the massive boughs were cleft and splin- 
tered, while the more slender ones had not broken. 

“Tt is true that the sun sparkled down on the 
scene, but how could one appreciate beauty amid 
such desolation?” 

Paraphrasing is of immeasurable importance for 
the attainment of a varied style. A definite illus- 
tration should be given previous to the children’s 
attempt to rewrite, and after several successful 
efforts with secular thoughts, they may approach 
the Bible, which is the most satisfactory source 


TOY TOWN . . 
THE GAY KITCHEN . . 
THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT . 


Three New Books by Authors Dear to the Heart of Childhood 
All Beautifully Mlustrated 


Grade TOWN 


Grade BAD LITTLE RABBIT 


Bigham, author of ‘‘Merry 
Animal Tales” 


K Moulton....75¢ 


ESKIMO LEGENDS 
Grade N—THE UNDERSTANDING 


CE Condon (Book I 
of The Atlantic Readers for 
Character-building) . 8Sc 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Picture 
Study Course from These Magnificent New Prints 


Average Size 
3% x 4% inches 


Priced 
3 cts. to 2 cts. 


WIINIATORES 


GUARANTEED IN FULL COLOR, — 
Yellow, Red, Blue, Black 


226 SUBJECTS TO CHOOSE FROM 


With individual instruction texts for teachers 
Read this unsolicited testimonial : 


THE BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY, Inc., 
8 East 49th Street, New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 1am very pleased to write a word of endorsement of some of 
your publications which I have just had the pleasure of glancing over. 

The Day Masterpiece Miniatures, because of their somewhat larger size 
and interesting variety of new subjects, offer an enriched opportunity for pic- 
ture study. The prints which I saw also seemed most excellent in color quality. 

I was especially pleased to see the Historic Ornament Series, a very wel- 
come addition in the field of Art Appreciation. At last we are able, through 
color, to teach our children that fine art may be expressed in common uten- 
sils, wearing apparel, and home furnishings as well as in pictures and statues. 


Very sincerly yours, 


(Signed) ROYAL B. FARNUM, 
State Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. 


September 16, 1927. 


Write oe Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 
Dept. A. C. 8 East 49th St. New York 
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TO THESE CHILDREN 


Your Own Child Chums of Your Children 
Your Grandchildren Children of Your Friends 
Your Little Nieces and Sunday School Pupils 
Nephews Orphans 

Poor Children Little Shut-Ins 


A Christmas Gift That Reflects the 
Good Taste of the Giver 


You can pick out no gift that will give as much enjoyment to the children. A 
brand-new magazine comes each month to keep the children busy for days and 
weeks. They never tire of it, and each month there is always something new and 
different. w Yet it is the easiest thing you can give. No shopping in crowded 
stores, no fear of packages crushed in shipment or lost in the mails. We relieve 
you of all that worry and bother. 


Just send us the names and addresses of the children to whom you want to 
send the subscription with one check or money order to cover the total amount. 
We will send an unusually attractive Christmas Card to each child telling whom 
the gift is from. This will reach the child just before Christmas in a special 
envelope that says, “Do not open until Christmas,’ along with the first copy of 
the magazine. Christmas gift orders will be given especial attention, and the 
mailing date so timed as to reach the children just before Christmas. 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PRICE 


The regular price of JUNIOR HOME is $2.50 a year. From now until Christ- 
mas we will accept Christmas Gift Subscriptions at the price of only $4.00 for two 
yearly subscriptions. This is a saving of $1.00. Additional Christmas Gift Sub- 
scriptions may be included or sent later at only $2.00 each. Of course, the sub- 
scriptions may go to different addresses. Be sure you ask for the Christmas Card 
that goes with each Christmas Gift Subscription without additional cost. 


JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE 
1018 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE - ~- CHICAGO, ILL. 


possible for material to para- 
phrase. In the book of Isaiah, 
the fortieth and fifty-fifth chap- 
ters are especially beautiful. All 
through the Psalms are sen- 
tences of lofty beauty which will 
bear changing into modernized 
expression. What better text for 
the teaching of similes than: 

As the hart panteth after water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, O God, and 

Like as a father pitieth .his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him. 

For the first consideration of 
the subject of paraphrasing the 
example given below should be 
thoroughly analyzed: 

Many birds flew around the 
spot, and I knew by their fright- 
ened cries that something was 
wrong. 

a. Flocks of birds circled over 
the spot, and by their shrill 
calls, I guessed that something 
was amiss. 

b. Wheeling above the place 
was a large number of birds 
whose alarmed chirpings warned 
me that all was not well. 

Is the meaning altered? Does 
the substitution of a different 
word strengthen or weaken, add 
to or detract in any way from 
the style of the sentence? Does 
the inverted order satisfactorily 
vary the usual form? 

Keen competition is always 
aroused by trying for the great- 
est number of points in original 
sentences for paraphrasing. 
These should include: 

One Credit for the sentence 
expressing the most beautiful 
thought. 

Two Credits for the best 
paraphrase of the original sen- 
tence. 

Three Credits fof the most 
unusual simile. 

Four Credits for the sentence 
which shows that the writer has 
remembered something worth 
while from his reading. 

Five Credits for the one who 
has the largest combination of 
points on one paper. 
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A Play for Carolers 


(Continued from page 34) 


by candle light near the fireplace. As the children 
sleep, the lights grow still softer until the stage is 
quite dim. The mother rises, goes over to the bed 
and looks at the sleeping children. She stoops and 
lightly kisses each one, then walks over to the window 
and looks out. Snow is still falling.) 


MorHer (in a low voice): The snow will 
make it easy for Kris Kringle to ride over the 
roofs tonight. How silently the snow falls. 
How still and beautiful it makes the night. 
(Leaning against the window, she looks out and 
sings.) 

“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright 
Round yon holy mother and child 
Infant Jesus and Mary so mild. 
Sleep in silence sleep; 
Sleep in silence sleep.” 


(At the beginning of the last line she seats herself 
in a chair and finishes the verse very softly. Her 
head begins to nod and finally she too sleeps. 
Tableaux, and curtain.) 


SCENE II 


(The curtain rises. Sleigh bells are heard in 
the distance, then sound nearer. Lights are still 
dim. Kris Kringle enters from the chimney, and 
softly drops his pack, walks on tiptoes over to the 
bed and looks at the sleeping little ones, then nods, 
smiling, at the sleeping mother. With finger on 
lips he tiptoes back and begins to silently fill the 
stockings. When all is finished he slips up the 
chimney again. The rest of the scene is given 
over to the carolers, who appear at the window and 
sing a program of old or modern carols. At the 


end of this program there may be a pantomime in 
which the children and mother awake and empty 
If desired, Kris 


the stockings of their gifts. 


Kringle may again appear and distribute gifts 
from his pack among the children who have been 
watching the play. The carolers, also, may come 
to the front of the stage and lead the audience in 
singing.) 


THE PLAY ENDS 


SOURCES OF Canots, OLD AND NEW 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Every Child’s Folk Songs and Games..... . 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Old English Carols for Christmas..... . 
The Macmillan Company, New York C ity 
Charles Ditson and Company, New York City 
Six Christmas Carols (especially for children) . . . 
Charles Ditson and Company, New York City 
Christmas and New Year Songs............... 
The Woman’s Press, New York City 
Children’s Carols for All Occasions ............ 
Willis Music Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fifty Christmas Carols of All Nations ......... 
Willis Music Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


School Art. Why? 


(Continued from page 43) 


Ideas may be drawn from picture study and art 
appreciation lessons, or from other subjects in 
school as well as commercial, industrial and civic 
interests. A great many lessons may be applied 
to simple paper cutting and crafts, but always here 
the handiwork must be considered a means and 
notanend. The training must be for taste, artis- 
tic judgment and beauty. It should help children 
to think and create beautifully, for art adds 
beauty to the practical. It should teach neatness, 
the habit of caring for materials, and desk and 
floor. It should cultivate independent thinking, 
and a cheerful working disposition with the mate- 
rial provided. Work begun should always be 
completed, correcting the first effort if possible 
rather than destroying it. 


How? 


INTEREST 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3 % 
For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 


By Bodenhausen 


By Ferruzzi 
2 7x8 


51 
For 25 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 
Art Subjects or 25 pic- 
tures of dogs, kittens, 
and horses, or 25 for 
children. Size 5%x8. 


‘pePerry Pictures © 


Beautiful for Christmas Gifts and for Every Month in the Year 


MADONNAS 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful pictures for the children for a Christmas Gift. Size 5'/2x8 
CATALOGU ES 64 pages, 1600_ miniature illustrations. 


It costs only 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


berry 
Pictures 
EDUCATE 


BIRD PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 
Birds, Flowers, Insects, 
Woods, Minerals. Size 
7x9. Three Cents Each 
for 15 or more. Send 
$1.00 for 33 Common 
Birds with a very brief 
description of each. 

LARGE PICTURES 

FOR FRAMING 
22x28 inches, including 
margin. $1.00 Each for 
two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Send $2.00 for two 
of the pictures above. 
Hand Colored. $3 for 
two; $2 for one. 


By Sichel By Raphael 


Box 32 MALDEN, MASS. 
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Neo 


such as — aerial barrage 
audion junior college 
relativity realtor 
overhead Blue Cross 
C-tube broadcast 
vitamin Esthonia 
fourthdimension Hejaz 
paravane agrimotor 
aerial cascade shoneen 
sugamo Fascisti 
megabar mystery ship 
rotogravure hyzone 


are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority’ — 
Webster’s New 


international Dictionary 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY C0., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducation io 
the principal cities, fend tor tll- 
Ustrated 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 

rds, slated cloth, biack dia- 
mond siating, book slates, erase 


NEW TOBE GILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-32-26 Sing 


Siew York, 
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Shortening the Multiplica- 
tion Table 
(Continued from page 33) 
ones within any one of them, as 
for instance, in the column of 
seven’s, we may attain results in 
the higher reaches by doubling 
the values found in the lower. 
For example: 
Since 
2X7=14 3X7=21 4X7=28 
Then 
4X7=28 6X7=42 8x7=56 
By tripling values, we have 
Since 3X7=21 
Then 9X7 =683, ete. 
It is well to make the data 
of the table a network of related 


points. 
It is probably best to learn 
the zero combinations inde- 


pendently of the rest of the 
table, inasmuch as they are 
more abstract. This may be 
done at one time, since the 
products are all alike zero. The 
one’s also are best learned inde- 
pendently. The primary con- 
ception of multiplication as in- 
crease does not apply either to 
the zero’s or the one’s since 
multiplication by one or of one 
produces no increase, and multi- 
plication of zero gives a product 
of nothing. While the child 
does not of course philosophize, 
these facts usually puzzle him 
fora while, so the one’s and zero’s 
should await the development 
of more power to generalize. 

Beginning then with the 
two’s, we may now tabulate 
the remaining facts in pairs. 
We find twenty-eight such pairs 
of correlative data, each of which 
is as simply learned as twenty- 
eight single combinations would 
be mastered; indeed they are 
probably more easily retained 
together than twenty-eight sin- 
gle facts without supporting 
associations to help hold them 
in mind. Besides these twenty- 
eight pairs of correlated data, 
we find eight that have no corre- 
lates. Such are the products 
of two equal factors like 5X5 or 
8X8, the. so-called perfect 
squares. 


By such means the one hun- 
dred and forty-four facts of the 
multiplication table, beginning 
with 1X12, and ending with 
12X12, though at first enlarged 
to one hundred and sixty-nine 
combinations by adding the 
zero’s and the one’s, may be 
cut down to one hundred. This 
is done by omitting all combina- 
tions involving two-figure fac- 
tors, since they are uncalled for. 

The hundred facts of the 
table must be fixed, but the 
following considerations should 
greatly reduce the necessary 
teaching effort. 

For the time being, pass over 
the first two columns and the 
first two lines of the table that 
is placed at the beginning of 
this article, the zero facts and 
the one’s. Begin with the two’s. 
Opposite each combination set 
its equivalent reversal or corre- 
late; thus 3X2=2xX3.  Pro- 
ceed in this way throughout the 
table. Teach first the easier 
combination in a pair, then 
derive its reversal from it. There 
are only twenty-eight such pairs. 
Note that there are eight com- 
binations that have no equiva- 
lent reversal such as 5X 5. Teach 
the products of the ‘‘equal fac- 
tor” combinations. 

Take up the zero combina- 
tions at any convenient time 
after the pupils gain the sense of 
multiplying. Instead of teach- 
ing the nineteen combinations, 
show that the product of any 
zero combination is zero. Take 
up the one’s and show that once 
any number, or any number mul- 
tiplied by one, is the number 
itself. 


The Christmas Card 


(Continued from page 35) 


Nature always seeks me, and 
my law will ne’er forego, 

But man, because he’s hurried, 
does oft forgetful grow. 

Note that I place my picture 
not too high nor yet too low. 

Placing is a rule that he who 
draws must surely know. 
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I slope the roof, and twist the 
latch, and draw an iron hinge; 

And make the walls to bulge as 
if the snow’s weight made 
them cringe. 


ARMAND: You must be very 
clever. How do you think of 
those lovely designs? (Points 
to the decorations of Design’s 
garments. ) 


Desian (as he mentions the 
different designs, he touches them 
on his garments): 

These lines I do not make by 
chance, but merely do dis- 
cover; 

Drawing reveals no more to me 
than any nature lover. 

Design is never here, nor there; 
it is everywhere: 

In the ripples of the stream, 

In the mountain peaks that 

gleam, 

In the stars, the sea, the sky 

Waiting for the artist’s eye. 

(Points to the symbolic design 
of his costume.) (Is about to 
exit.) 


ARMAND: But wait! Won’t 
you put some color on the 
Christmas house for me? 


Design: Color comes not 
within my power but I will send 
you some of my many little kins- 
men who will help you, I am 
sure. (EHzits.) 


(Three of the little color girls, 
Red, Yellow, and Orange enter. 
They carry shapes made of colored 
construction papers which they 
pin in place on the outline of the 
house as they finish speaking. 
Yellow puts on the front of the 
house and the door latches. Red 
affixes a Christmas wreath. 
Orange places a door or the 
windows.) 


Cotors (together): 

We are little colors three, and 
we make a harmony. 

You can see that we are friendly, 
we are chosen thus intently. 


(Orange, who keeps a middle 
place, steps back, and Red and 
Yellow come together, joining 
hands.) 
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RED AND YELLOW: 

We alone have manners crude 
and are often very rude, 

But Orange—yellow mixed with 
red—shows her sister better 
bred. 


(As this line is spoken Orange 
steps back between Red and Yel- 
low.) 


Coors (together): 
one but there are more. 


We are 


(Eait Yellow and Orange. Red 
remains. Green enters carrying 
a shape representing a_ hedge 
which she fastens in front of the 
Christmas house on the easel. 
Red and Green then clasp hands.) 


GREEN: 
Friendly colors, too, are we, 
Making color harmony. 
Sometimes, too intense, we part 
Lest your eyes should ache and 
smart. 


ARMAND: Can you tell me 
where these lovely colors come 
from? 


GREEN: 
I cannot tell you though I try, 
Our color Queen will soon come 
by. 


(Hait Red and Green from left 
of stage. Enter Color Queen from 
the right.) 


COLOR QUEEN: 
Oh, little boy, you wonder where 
we find these lovely things, 
That, all about you, nature from 


her rainbow paint box flings? _ 


We dip up azure in blue buckets 
from the midnight sky; __ 
And catch vermilion from the 
hills when day begins to die. 
We woo and win the rose, and 
match the butterfly’s gay 

wing, 

And catch bright feathers from 
the wings of birds that fly in 
spring. 

Oh, little boy who wonders, take 
brush in hand and paint 


BOYS & NO WORK 
GIRLS $2.00 GIVEN JUST FUN 
Simply sell 50 Sets of our Famous Christmas Seals {or 

a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We trust 


utillXmas. St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept 638 A. C., 
klyn, N. ¥. 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComMPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


For Xmas entertainment, form a 


SONG-O-PHONE 


PUPILS’ BAND 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the 
SONG-O-PHONE. They play immediately 
—no study—no practice. [f they can hum a 
tune, fine orchestral effects can be produced 
with these wonder instruments. Hundreds 
of successful pupil bands, playing SONG-O- 
PHONES entirely, attest to the popularity 
of these quickly-played cornets, saxophones, 
trombones, bugles, etc. The children will 
enjoy it — you will find it an excellent means of develop- 
ing their musical sense. Plan now to form a SONG. 
O-PHONE pupils’ band for the Holidays. Write for cat- 
alog of SONG-O-PHONES today — inexpensive — 70c to 


THE SONOPHONE CO.,” 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C 
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SO 


Your Christmas card, the Colors’ 
house, with welcome from the 
Saint. (Hzit.) 


ARMAND (reflectively): Now I 
don’t see how I was so blind as to 
miss all these beautiful things 
that Design and the Color Queen 
spoke of. I suppose in Dream- 
land it is easier to see. Since I 
am in Dreamland where all 
wishes come true, I wish every- 
one (he dips brushes in some jars 
of colors that were concealed behind 
the easel and paints in large letters 
beneath the huge Christmas card 
of colored paper that hangs upon 
the easel) Merry Christmas. 


THE PLay 


Rugged Gift Making 
for Little Invalids 
(Continued from page 53) 
are all you need, aside from rags 
or yarn. Any youngster soon 
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gets the knack of pulling the 
material through the burlap, 
and the work progresses fast. 
It is better for the younger chil- 
dren to work a hit-or-miss pat- 
tern, and for the adult to cut 
the loops and smooth the work 
with the shears. Older children 
like to work a definite pattern. 
Look over your transfer designs, 
and see if you haven’t something 
you could stamp on burlap for 
them. Or trace a wreath of 
leaves, conventional flowers, an 
elephant, or Jack and Jill. If 
the hooking is carefully done, 
and the loops are short, the 
rugs will look better uncut. If 
you have forgotten, or never 
knew how to make hooked rugs, 
do a little experimenting by 
yourself. Tack the burlap to a 
frame; an old screen frame is a 
convenient size. Have the bur- 
lap taut enough so that it is easy 
to work the crochet hook 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS “AGENCY 


YATL. BANK BL 


BRANCH OFFICES 

PORTLAND. ORE 
NEAPOLIS. MIN 

DENVER, COLC KANSAS TY. MO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


Every teacher it. 


Booklet, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.. etc 


“How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
..”’ free to members, 50c. to non-members. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


exceptionally low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and yng, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.2 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


283 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. 


EAGLE TT? EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


Large enough in diameter to minimize the 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to 


write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


through it. Hold the material 
on the wrong side, and pull up 
one loop at a time with the 
hook. You will be surprised to 
find what simple and delightful 
work it is. 

Knitting and crocheting rags 
is fun too, and has the advan- 
tage of not needing a frame to 
work on. Extra large needles 
or hook, and narrow strips of 
rags are all that is needed. 
Designs are too hard for chil- 
dren, but hit-or-miss, or plain 
backgrounds with a border of a 
contrasting color easy 
enough. These rugs make fine 
pick-up work for the long term 
invalid. 

The size and difficulty of all 
this rug making can be easily 
varied to suit the age and 
temperament of the child. It 
is perfectly possible for even 
little tots to make really good 
and useful things from seemingly 
useless cloth, and if the craft 
serves to ward off even one 
querulous, restless hour, it has 
served its purpose. 

—Mary Paull, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


The Engine Who Wanted 
To Be a Train 


(Continued from page 56) 


bridge, past houses, across fields, 
until at last they reached the 
station again. A kind man 
unfastened their chains and gave 
the Engine a drink. Another 
washed the windows of all the 
cars. 

‘“‘Good-night,” said the En- 
gine to the Coal Car. ‘‘Good- 
night,”’ said the Coal Car to the 
Baggage Car. xood-night,”’ 
said the Baggage Car to the 
Coach for people. ‘‘Good- 
night,’’ said the Coach to his 
friend, the Dining Car. ‘‘Good- 
night,’ said the Dining Car to 
his neighbor, the Sleeping Car. 
But the Sleeping Car said, 
“Good-night, and Merry Christ- 
mas,” for it was now Christmas 
ive. 
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